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M®* Pinkerton is known in the literary world on account of 
‘Y4 several former publications : but he now professes to feel 
a considerable degree of anxiety, in delivering to the world the 
greatest labour of his life. It must, however, be primarily 
conceded to him, that the space of time included in this histor 
is judiciously chosen ; since the minute accuracy of Sir David 
Dalrymple had investigated the preceding period, and the ele- 
gant pen of Dr. Robertson had. adorned the last (and .incom- 
parably the most important) age of Scottish history, which im- 
mediately follows Mr. Pinkerton’s narrative. It is true that, long 
before those writers existed, the excellent talents of Buchanan had 
given form and beauty to the crude annals of his country: but 
Buchanan was too much of a party-man, as well as of a poet, 
to adhere rigidly to truth.—To weigh the authenticity of facts, 
to estimate the preponderancy of evidence, to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of dates, were parts of the duty of an historian that did 
not ‘lie within his province. = ~~ : 

The plan.of the present work is in some respects different from 
that pursued by Mr.Pinkerton’s predecessors. He delineates the 
respective characters of the Kings, at the commencement, not 
at the close, of the narrative of their reigns ; and his reason for 
this alteration is that, in the most eminent historical produc - 
tions, when other personages enter the scene, they are thus in- 
troduced ; and that the reader is more interested in the events, 
in consequence of his previous’ acquaintance with the actors. 
Besides this, the private and personal character of 4 monarch js 
not always to be discerned in the public transaetions of his gor. 
vernment; and, modern history not permitting such variety of 
rhetoric and digression as classical models aiforii, it hecomes the 
more importantto preserve itslegitimate opulence unviglated, ang 
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to diversify the chronicle of wars and treaties by Ethic portrait. 
ure, and a delineations of men and manners.—Another no- 
velty in the plan of this writer is the retrospect interposed at 
different epochs, and containing the state of the country in civi- 
lization, government, laws, tactics, agriculture, commerce, li- 
terature, and the arts, during a preceding period. On this sub- 
ject, the author makes the following remarks : 


‘ The classical page of history, from the age of Herodotus to the 
latest voice of expiring Rome, is illuminated with such researches, 
though commonly presented in the form of digressions ; but they are 
certainly deserving of a separate and peculiar nich in the temple of 
memory. At the same time it would be rash too far to depart from 
the models venerated by the wisdom of ages; or to forget that the 

eservation of national events is the allotted province of history. 
These sketches must therefore be kept in due subservience to the main 
design, least by an injudicious exuberance of extraneous matter the 
very nature and name of history perish; and the grandest records of 
human instruction, the most pleasing pages of general entertainment, 
become cumbrous volumes of reference, chained to the groaning 
shelves of libraries. Sufficiently difficult, if performed with a due 
sense of its importance, is the task of the historian; and he needs 
little to encroach on other departments of science, upon which 
for him to dilate would be as absurd as if he were to give the natural 
history of the animals, and plants, of a kingdom. But when re- 
stricted within proper bounds, and in, some imitation of classical prac- 
tice, these-sketches may be regarded as not only among the most in- 
structive and interesting parts of history, but as an agreeable variety 
and relief from the less diversified series of modern events. The 
author was happy to find that his ideas on this topic completely 
cortesponded with those of the late Mr. Gibbon, who was pleased 
warmly to express his approbation of this part of the plan, of its ar- 
rangement, and of the space allotted to it, as calculated, not to en- 
cumber and oppress the genuine province of history, but to variegate, 
enliven, and adorn.’ 


Mr. P. has evidently employed much pains in the collection 
of his materials. Many new documents are used in the history 
of the preceding monarchs; and the reign of James V., which 
the author seems to have laboured with a considerable degree 
of predilection, is almost wholly composed from the original 
letters of the chief actors. His diligence in examining antient 
records has made him often dissent from former historians, de- 
scribe events with different circumstances, and paint characters 
with different colours. Of this fact we have a remarkable in- 


stance in his character of the Duke of Rothsay, the eldest son 
of K. Robert LI. 


¢ The Duke of Rothsay had now attained his twenty-second year ; 
and his mental features nearly resemble those of the prince of Wales 
his contemporary. That warm effervescence of vigorous youth, which, 
tamed 
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tamed by reason, experience, and time, affords mature materials of 
a firm and spirited character, had led him into some excesses, €3- 
pecially of the amorous kind, which afforded pretexts of constraint 
from his uncle the governor, and of reproof from his royal parents. 
A fondness for riotous pastime and arch roguery were also laid to the 
prince’s charge ; who, to candid eyes, sufficiently compensated these 
youthful and trivial defects by his good qualities. Endued with a 
comely person, an honest heart, an able head, a most sweet and 
affable temper, and even deeply tinctured with learning for that 
century, his virtues, and not his vices, attracted the regent’s en- 
mity *.’ 

This picture is scarcely reconcileable with the following 
passage of Buchanan: ‘ Rothsay’s vices were restrained through 
the authority of his mother: but, when that Princess died, his 
character displayed itself in all its native deformity. He set fear 
and shame at defiance: matrons and noble virgins were the pro- 
miscuous victims of his lust: force was applied when seduction 
could not prevail; and those who endeavoured to restrain his 
outrages felt the weight of his vengeance +.” 

Buchanan. Histor. L. x. c. ro. 

o exemplify the author’s style and talent for narration, we 

shall insert his account of the tragical death of James I. because 

it is entirely drawn from a contemporary manuscript, hitherto 
unknown to our historians : 


¢ Sir Robert Graham uncle of the earl of Strathern, afterwards of 
Menteith, had been imprisoned in 1425, as is above mentioned, but 
the cause is unknown. ‘Two years afterwards James had resumed 
the earldom of Strathern, upon pretext, as it seems, that it was con- 
fined to heirs male ; and had given it to his uncle Walter earl of 
Athole for his life: assigning, in recompence, that of Menteith to 
Malis Graham, the former earl of Strathern. Robert Graham may 
have been discontented at this exchange of his nephew’s dignity ; but 
it is not easy to conceive that his wrath upon this account could have 
excited him to the murder of his sovereign, and far less that he could 
have wished to serve the ambition of Athole, to whom his nephew’s for- 





‘ * Bowar, 431. The character of Rothsay is chiefly from 
Winton, 886. 

‘ Our lord the kingis eldest sone, 
Sueite and vertuose, young and fair, 
And his nerrest lauchful air ; 
Honest, abill, and awenand, 
Our lord, our prince, in all plesand, 
Connand into literature, 
A semely persoun in stature.’ 

+ “ Ea (scilicet, matre) defuncta, libido frenis libera ad veros mores 
rediyt : ac met pudore seposito, alienas uxores et honesto loco natas virgi- 
nes, quibus flagitium persuadere non poterat, per vim rapiebat ad stuprum ; 
St quis ejus iabilere tbidinem vellet, male mulctatus discedgbat.”” 
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mer earldom had passed. The art of this man seems to have equalled 
his audacity ; and he must have instigated Athole, now approaching, 
if not exceeding, his seventieth year, to this conspiracy by ambitious 
views, only fit to captivate the dotage of age, or inexperience of youth, 
and inspired by Graham solely to promote his own desperate revenge. 
This idea is favoured by the following narration, which also explains 
the violent causes Which inflamed this assassin: but it would be nei- 
ther a matter of paradox, nor blame, to infer that Athole, and his 
family, were really innocent ; and that they were accused by Graham 
to gratify his animosity, because Athole held his nephew’s estates 
and dignity. It shall only be further premised that Sir Robert Stuart, 
grandson of Athole, on whom the conspirators pretended to bestow 
the crown, was the son of David, eldest son of that earl, left an hos- 
tage in England for James, ever since his arrival in his kingdom ; 
and who apparently died there either before this period, or soon 
after. 

¢ According to this ancient relation, James had discontented his 
nobles by his vigorous procedure against them ; and they asserted that 
his avarice of confiscated estates, and not his justice, induced him to 
such actions. ‘The people were atso displeased because of the sub- 
sidies imposed, to which they had long been strangers ; and were even 
inclined to pronounce his government tyrannic. In this posture of 
affairs, and probably in the year 1434, after March had been confined, 
and his estates seized, Sir Robert Graham, now delivered from his 
first imprisonment, and irritated by that disgrace, proposed, in a 
meeting of the lords and chief men, that he would represent their 
grievances to the king, if they would support him. As he was elo- 
quent, and versed in the laws, they willingly assented. Accordingly, 
in the next parliament, or that held for the forfeiture of March in 
January 1435, Graham’s violence led him to exceed his commission ; 
for he rose with an enraged countenance, and approaching the royal 
seat, laid his hand on the king, saying, “ I i you in the name 
of all the thrée estates of your realm, here assembled in parliament ; 
for, as your people have sworn to obey you, so are you constrained 
by an equal oath to govern by law, and not to wrong your subjects, 
but in justice to maintain and defend them.”” Then turning around, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Is it not thus as I say ?”? But the members, struck 
with constérnation at Graham’s rashness, remained in profound 
silence: and the king instantly ordered the audacious censor to prison, 
to which he was conveyed, after a Severe sarcasm on the meanness of 
spirit, shewn by those who had promised to support him. Soon after 
Graham was ordered into banishment; and all his possessions for- 
feited to the king. 

‘ The bold and gloomy exile retired into the furthest highlands, 
meditating revenge: and he had even the audacity formally to re- 
nounce his allegiance, and to send a defiance to the king in writing, 
asserting that James had ruined him, his wife, and children, and pos- 
sessions, by his cruel tyranny; and that he should kill his sovereign 
with his own hand, if occasion offered. Upon this a proclamation 
was made, promising three thousand demies of gold, each worth 
half an English noble, to any person who should bring in Graham 
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_ dead or alive. Meantime that ardent spirit was employed in digesting 
his scheme, and he sent messages to several of the members of par- 
jiament, during its session in October 1436, offering to assassinate the 
king, and bestow the crown on Sir Robert Stuart, Athole’s grandson, 
ne Ae and favorite of James. 

‘ The court held the festival of Christmas at Perth ; and the con- 
temporary narrative details some popular stories concerning omens, 
which happened to James. The worst omen was his vigorous ad- 
ministration, which had created many enemies; among whom the 
conspiracy spread, like a fire among combustible materials, and had 
even reached the most intimate attendants of the palace, without ex. 
citing any suspicion. Thrice did Christopher Chambers, one of the 
traitors, and who had been a squire of the duke of Albany, approach 
the royal presence, to disclose the plot; and as often did he fail, 
from accident, or from a mistaken sense of honour, or pity to his 
associates. 

‘ At length the conspiracy being fully ripened, a night was fixed 
for its execution ; being that of the second Wednesday in lent, ac- 
cording to Monstrelet, or the twenty-seventh day of February in the 
year one thousand four hundred and thirty-seven; but that of the 
first Wednesday in lent, between the twentieth and twenty-first 
day of that month, by the account of Bowar, which deserves the 
preference. The earl of Athole, and Sir Robert Stuart, were at the 
court that evening, which was passed before supper, and after to a 
late hour, in the amusements of the time, in playing at chess and 
tables, reading romances, singing and music. An Irish or —. 
woman, pretending to magic, who had long before given the king a 
hint of the plot, and had only met with laughter, again came to un- 
fold it; but was referred till the morrow, as the king was busy at 
play. An hour after, James called for the parting cup ; and he and 
the company drank, and withdrew. Sir Robert Stuart, private cham- 
berlain to the king, and his chief favourite, is accused of spoiling the 
locks of the royal chambers, to prevent their being shut, and even 
of laying boirds across a deep ditch, that environed the garden of 
the Dominican monastery at Perth, where James was now lodged, in 
order to enable the conspirators to pass : but these offices seem to be- 
long to meaner associates, and the guilt of Athole and his grandson 
is doubtful. After midnight, Graham with about three hundred per- 
sons, mostly raised in the highlands as may be inferred, entered the 
ge The king was now in his bed-chamber, standing before the 

re, only dressed in his night-gown, and conversing gayly with the 
queen and her ladies, when, just as he threw off his night-gown to 
go to bed, he heard a great noise, as of men in armour, crouding 
and clashing together, and perceived a blaze of torckes. Suspicions 
of treason instantly arising, the queen and ladies ran to the chamber- 
door, but could not fasten it, the locks being spoiled: and the king 
requesting them, if possible, to keep the door shut, attempted to 
escape by the windows, but found them closely barred with iron. 
Perceiving no other refuge, he with the fire-tongs and an exertion of 
strength, tore up a board of the chamber-floor, and letting himself 
down dropped the board above him. He was now in one of these in- 
commodious necessaries, usual in old edifices ; but still could not 
B3 escape. 
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escape outward,,for, by a sad fatality, a square aperture in the place 
had been filled with stone, only three days before, by the king’s com. 
mand, because the balls were apt to enter it, when he played at ten- 
nis. Nevertheless he might here have remained safe, had not his own 
impatience betrayed him. 

~ © Meanwhile the traitors burst open the chamber-door, and several 
of the ladies were hurt ; particularly, as our historians say, Cathe- 
rine Douglas, who, with a spirit worthy of her name, had her arm 
broken, by thrusting it into the ~~ instead of a bar. The ladies 
skrieking with horror, fled to the furthest corner of the room: but 
the queen was so extremely agitated that she stood without power 
of speech, or motion, and a villain basely wounded, and would have 
slain, her, had not a son of Graham interfered, saying, ‘¢ What 
will you do, for shame of yourself, to the queen? She is but a 
woman. Let us go and seek the king.”” The queen was then per- 
mitted to withdraw ; while the ladies remained lost in tears and con- 
stcrnation. 

‘ The traitors sought the king in every part of the chamber, and 
another adjoining, without success. Most of them had gone to ex- 
tend their search, and a temporary quiet succeeded, when the kin 
most unhappily, after having heard no noise for some time, and think- 
ing that the conspirators were gone, called to the ladies to bring sheets, 
and draw him up from his uncomfortable concealment. In the at- 
-tempt Elizabeth Douglas fell down into the place, and’Chambers, 
one of the assassins, entering with a torch, perceived the king and 
the lady, and called to his Ellows, with savage merriment ; ‘¢ Sirs, 
the bride is found, for whom we have sought, and caroled all night.” 
Upon this, another traitor, Sir John Hall, leaped down with a dag- 
ger in his hand; but the king seized him behind, and threw him 
under his feet. Hall’s brother met with the same chance: yet the 
king in vain tried to wrest a dagger from either, and only wounded 
his hands, and rendered himself incapable of further defence. Graham 
himself now entered the king’s retreat, who requested his mercy ; but 
Graham exclaimed, “ Thou cruel tyrant, thou never hadst mercy 
upon thy noble kindred, nor others, so expect none.’? James said, 
«¢ T beseech thee that, for my soul’s salvation, thou wilt let me have 
a confessor.’”? But Graham retorted, ** Thou shalt have no confessor 
but this sword ;” and stabbed the king, who in vain cried for mercy, 
and offered half his kingdom for his life. ‘The assassin, somewhat re- 
lenting, was about to withdraw, when his comrades above desired him 
to complete their intention, else he should himself encounter death at 
their hands. Graham, and the two Halls, then accomplished the hor- 
rid deed by multiplied wounds. 

‘ Thus perished James I. in the forty-fourth year of his age, and 
the thirty-first of his nominal reign, but only the thirteenth of his 
active authority,’ 


The foregoing extract will enable our readers to form some 
notion of the entertainment to be found in this estimable work. 
‘The author seems to have exerted his utmost diligence in mak- 
ing himself fully acquainted with his subject: but he aaa 
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ally forgets that his readers are not historians like himself; and 
he too often interrupts the progress of his polished narrative 
with the thorny obstacles of controversy. In an historical work, 
every thing ought to be told that is essential to the clear com- 
prehension of the facts related. The observance of this rule is 
neglected by our author in p. 78, vol. i. where he says, § the 
spirited actions of Douglas in behalf of Percy belong to English 
history.’ In the preceding part of his work, we never hear of 
the Douglas and Percy to whom he here alludes, otherwise 
than as names animated by natural and inveterate hostility ; and 

in the preceding page, Percy invades Scotland in order to as- 
-sert his claim to the Earldom of Douglas. In estimating a 
work replete with so much new information, however, such 
popular objections ought not to be allowed much weight ; and 
that writer will escape blame for slight omissions, whose atten- 
tion is deeply engaged by the important task of rescuing the 
history of his country from fable and from error. 

We cannot follow Mr. P. in his narrative of the turbulent 
and tragical reigns of the Stuarts; a family which has been emi- 
nently characterised by the sacred epithet of unfortunate. 'The 
reign of James V., as we have already intimated, appears to have 
been delineated by the author with peculiar attention. James, 
the great promoter of justice and civilization in Scotland, made 
various progresses through his dominions, with the view of 
effecting those salutary purposes. ‘The following paragraph, 
containing an account of one of those journies, will amuse the 
reader : | 

« James, accompanied by the queen-mother and the papal embas- 
sador, journied through different regions of his realm. His progress 
deserves some attention, as illustrative of the manners of the times. 
Hunting was his favourite amusement ; and great was the slaughter 
of deer, roes, foxes, and of wolves, an animal then, and long after, 
not unfrequent in the Scotish forests. In Athole he was entertained, 
with 0° er magnificence, by the earl of that designation. In the 
midst of a fair meadow a place was constructed of green wood, en- 
twined with the verdant boughs of birch: it was of a quadrangular 
form, and each corner was strengthend by a massy and lofty 
tower. The turretted gate was not wanting ; nor the security of the 
ditch, drawbridge, and portcullis. The floors were strewn with . 
odoriferous herbs and blossoms ; the walls were enlightened by nu- 
merous windows of fine glass, and adorned with silken tapestry. 
Nor did the enchantment of the genii of the forest fail to supply all 
that could appease or pamper the appetite of the royal hunter, and 
his woodland train. Meat and game of every description abounded ; 
and the ditches were filled with the most delicate fish. Wines, white, 
claret, muscadel, and malmsey, hyppocras, brandy, and the wholesome 
beverages from malt, gratified thirst, or excited hilarity. The des- 
sert was crowned with the choicest fruits and confections: and the 
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vessels and linen were worthy of a palace: nor were the luxuries of 
nocturnal repose, half of the life of man, unknown to the fairy man- 
sion. The officers of the household, and of the kitchen, were nu- 
merous, and selected with care. Here Athole treated his royal guest 
for three days, and nights ; and the expence of the entertainment, 
enormous for the time, was computed at three thousand pounds. The 
wonder of the papal embassador was yet further increased, when, 
upon the departure of James, the whole edifice presented one con- 
flagration ; and the monarch only observed, witha smile, “ It is the 
custom of our highlanders to burn their lodgings.” 


We cannot quit this work without adding another extract, 
containing indisputably the best account that we have seen of | 
one of the most meritorious transactions in the reign of James: 


‘ The Scotish monarch had long revolved an important design, 
highly honourable to his abilities a8 intentions, and to his desire of 
promoting the union, tranquillity, and happiness of the realm. His 
vigorous and prudent government had reduced the borderers, and 
other marauders, to subordination. The isles, and northern extre- 
mities of his kingdom, alone remained in ignorance of the laws, and: 
of his power to enforce them. He determined to visit them in per- 
son, attended by a force sufficient to chastise the insolent chiefs, and 
to inspire respect to the guardian of the public order. The voyage 
was worthy of the intrepidity, and wisdom, of the monarch, being 
almost as dangerous as one of distant discovery, the people and the 
very shores being unknown ; and the patriotic prince ordered, for 
the general benefit, a skilful pilot, Alexander Lindsay, to attend 
chim, and report the nautical observations. 

« Arrangements were accordingly made for this interesting expe- 
dition. The services of Maxwell, though admiral of Scotland, were 
declined on this occasion, by the interference of cardinal Beton, 
whom he had offended in refusing to. admit him in escorting the queen 
from France. Twelve ships, with ample artillery, were ordered ta 
be ready by the fourteenth day of May. Of these six were allotted to 
James, and his own immediate dependants, and soldiers. Three were 
appointed solely for victualling the fleet. The remaining three were 
separately assigned to the cardinal, Huntley, and Arran: Beton 
being to conduct five hundred men of Fife and Angus; Huntley, 
besitos gentlemea and thirty of the royal household, was to lead five 
hundred of the north; to Arran was given the similar command of 
five hundred of the west, exclusive of the gentlemen, and twenty- 
four servants, in his train. 

‘ The queen’s pregnancy was so far advanced that her delivery was 
daily expected: as James could not decently be absent at the time, a 
delay of more than a fortnight was the consequence. Meanwhile 
England became suspicious of the intentions of this armament : some 
asserting that James designed a voyage to France, or Flanders, to 
meet Francis, or the emperor: others reported Ireland as the pro- 
bable destination, as in lent eight Irish gentlemen had arrived at the 
Scotish court, with letters from most of the great chiefs of Ireland, 
offering homage to James, if he would support their religion against 
Henry’s 
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Henry’s innovations. But as James himself was not to lead ahove 
two thousand men, suspicion was embarrassed; though, to prevent 
any attack in his absence, Murray was ordered to command a body of 
troops on the frontiers. At length Mary of Guise presented a prince 
and apparent successor to the exulting momarch, and nation; and 
her health permitted James to proceed a few days after that fortunate 
event. 

‘ When the cause of delay was thus removed, the royal standard 
streamed from the admiral’s ship; the sails were hoisted, and the 
squadron advanced down the majestic course of the Forth, amid the 
acclamations of numerous spectators on the adjacent hills and shores. 
They knew not their king’s design ; but a patriot and a philosopher 
would have joined their general voice, had he beheld this youthful 
monarch, after having with the wisdom of years, amid innumerable 
difficulties, with repeated imminent hazard to his person, established 
the internal tranquillity of his realm, now procecding on a voyage, 
not of war and destruction, but of public benefit ; and committing 
his safety to the tempest, rocks, and shoals, of unknown and pe- 
rilous seas, in order to spread law and civilization through his do- 
minions. 

‘ Circumnavigating the variegated coasts of Fife, the bold estuary 
of the Tay, the populous shores of Angus, Mearns, and Buchan, 
studded with commercial towns and romantic villages, the royal fleet 
doubled the promontory of Kinnaird, passed the rocky heights of 
Ord, the heathy wilds of Caithness, and displayed the royal banner 
to the intrepid and industrious natives of the Orkneys, who had now 
begun to exchange their ancient Gothic ferocity for the mild arts of 
peace. Little or no exertion of authority was here required: and 
after charts and nautical remarks, concerning the Orcadian seas and 
inlets, had been arranged by Alexander Lindsay, the pilot, the squa- 
dron passing the marshy wastes of Strathnavern, doubled the desert 
and perilous cape of Hvarf or Wrath, which exposes its stern front 
to the hurricanes from Greenland, and to the mountainous waves of 
the Atlantic ocean. The distant and lawless inhabitants of Leuis, 
Harris, the Vists, rushed from their muddy hovels to gaze on the lion 
of Scotland, and trembled when they beheld the artillery of the pub- 
lic guardian levelled against their crimes. The power of the Mac- 
donalds the allies of England, the foes of their country, had been 
long extinguished ; but the Macleods obeyed the royal mandate with 
conscious fear, and were detained in captivity. Nor did the chieftains 
of Skey, and the barbarous western shores, escape a similar fate. 
Again bending his course to the ocean, James visited the isles of Col, 
Tirey, and Mull; and perhaps sighed over the tombs of his ancestors 
at Hyona. The indented shores of Argyle, the islands of Jura, Ilay, 
aud Colonsay, the rugged promontory of Cantire, the verdant hills 
of Arran, Bute the residence of his fathers, did not elude the mo- 
narch’s presence, or attention, his applause of peaceful industry, his 
chastisement of depredatory insolence. Many of the chieftains 
‘were led away in bonds; and James ordering some ships to return 
with them by their former course to Leith, landed at eer ¥- 
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after one of the most laudable expeditions ever undertaken by any 
sovereign.” 


From the extracts which we have now given, it will appear, 
to those who are acquainted with Mr. Pinkerton’s preceding 
works, that experience and study have added very considerable 
improvements to his skill in composition. In the present his- 
tory, he displays a greater command of language : his style has 
more copiousness and more fluency: but some advances still 
remain to,be made in respect of purity, perspicuity, elegance, 
and energy. His use of the prepositions is sometimes faulty. 
‘Thus, in speaking of the Duke of Albany, vol. i. p. 5y, ‘The 
consistency of wicked ambition must force us to infer that, /o 
such a mind, base motives must be the most effectual.’ E/ffece 
tual to is ungrammatical. A few senterices below, he says, 
« Albany, apparently a coward, certainly unknown in war.’ 
The word apparently has here the sense of the French apparem- 
ment, probably 5 a sense in which it is frequently used by Mr. 
P. but in which, perhaps, it is never employed by any Eng- 
lish writer of anthority. He also makes use of some com- 
pounds which are not yet received into the language :—The 
word ‘ unsuccess’ occurs more than once. The following ex- 
pression wants precision, ‘ The scepter of Scotland passed to 
the family of Stuart at an unfortunate period for the acceding 
progeny.’ Vol.i. p. 3. 

We avoid the invidious task of pointing out other small de- 
fects in a performance of so much real merit. Should the 
present volumes be favourably received, it is, we are in- 
formed, the author’s design to compose, on the same plan, 
the History of Scotland from the earliest accounts to the acces- 
sion of the House of Stuart. He has already provided the 
materials for this undertaking ; which would be comprised in 
two volumes of nearly the same size with those now offered to 
the public. We hope that Mr. P. will be encouraged to pro- 
ceed in his historical labours; and that his performance ma 
meet with that degree of popular as well as of learned appro- 
‘bation, to which his industry, abilities, and impartiality justly 





Necessity ; in Answer to Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh. By a Ne- 
cessitarian. 8vo. pp. 44. 18s. Johnson, 


ib physics, it is antuniversal law, established by the experience 
of all ages, that like objects placed in like circumstances will 
produce like effects; or, to express the same idea symboli- 
10 cally, 


entitle it. 
Gaii...s. 


Art. II. Jiustrations of Mr. Hume’s Essay concerning Liberty and 












































joined; and he applied this doctrine of constant conjunction to 
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cally, that the same X and M, in the same circumstances, will 
always produce the same A. ‘This law Mr. Hume expressed 
by saying, that the same causes and effects are constantly con- 














































mind ; maintaining that, in the same state of mind, the same 
evidence has always the same influence to regulate belief, and 
the same motives, in determining volition. Dr. Gregory, in | 
his Philosophical Essays *, combated this notion. In order to 
confute Mr. Hume’s doctrine of necessity, he assumed it as 
true, and traced the necessary consequences of it to conclu- 
sions either false or absurd ; hence inferring the falsehood and 
absurdity of the principle. : | 
The ingenious author of this pamphlet undertakes the ex. 
amination of Dr. Gregory’s argument. He finds no ground 
of objection against the Doctor’s method of reasoning: but he 
asserts that the principle which he has assumed is not the same 
with that maintained by Mr. Hume. His doctrine, expressed fl 
symbolically, is that X and M will in the same circumstances 
always produce the same effect A; and that Y and M, in the 
same circumstances, will -always produce the same effect B : 
but he admits that if X and M, or Y and M, be in any respect 
altered, the effect, A or B, becomes uncertain, and can only 
be known by experience. These essential particulars in Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine of causation, Dr. G. is here charged with : 
having omitted in his account of it, and overlooked in all his I 
reasoning against it. He has represented Mr. Hume as having 
maintained that M continuing always the same, the same X | 
will always and inevitably produce the same A, and the same | 
Y the same B: consequently, the effects A and B being sup- | 
posed effects of the same kind, the simultaneous application of 
X and Y to M must be followed by an exact concurrence of 
A and B, when X and Y directly concur; by a direct opposi-, 
tion of A and B, when X and Y directly oppose each other, | 
and by a certain combination of A and B neither exactly con- 
curring nor opposing, when X and Y neither exactly concur, 
nor are directly opposite. All these consequences are found 
true in physics, but false in the voluntary determinations of 
the mind; whence Dr. G. argues that the principle, from 
which they are deduced, is equally false when applied to the 
will. The conclusion is admitted: but it is denied that Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine is affected by the admission: for though, j 
according to that doctrine, the same X and M will always in ‘ 
the same circumstances produce the same A ; and the same Y 
and M the same B, yet, change the circumstances by intro- 
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ducing X with Y, and, instead of B, the effect may be C or 
D, or there may be no effect whatever referable to Y ; for 
the principle of constant conjunction ceases to be applicable 
when a new agent or circumstance is introduced. Dr. Gre- 
gory’s demonstration is therefore inapplicable to his purpose, 
inasmuch as it depends on the suppression of part of Mr. 
Hume's doctrine, and on the consequent misrepresentation of 
the whole. 

Such ig the leading argument of this refutation of Dr. 
Gregory, which is unfolded at large, and very ingeniously 
supported and illustrated. We must add that the writer 
appears to us to have discovered the exact point on which the 
falsehood of Dr. Gregory’s conclusion turns. That this may 
be the more easily perceived by our readers, we shall ven- 
ture to apply the symbols given above to one of Dr. Gregory’s 
illustrations. —If one person offers a Porter a shilling to go a 
mile to the south, and another person at the same time should 
offer him a shilling to go a mile to the east; the first offer 
being called X, and the second Y ; the south direction A, and 
the east B; Dr. G. would assert that, according to the doc- 
trine of constant conjunction, the simultaneous action of X 
and Y on the mind of the Porter ought to oblige him to go 
neither ta the south nor to the east, but in a certain direction 
between them; which would not happen ; whence he infers 
that the doctrine is false :—burt, according to the argument of 
this pamphlet, though X would have produced A, and Y would 


_ have produced B separately, it cannot be inferred that X and 


¥ acting together would produce an effect between A and B, 
nor that the Porter would go to the south east: for new cir- 
cumstances require anew experiment; and, in the simulta- 
neous action of X and Y, no effect whatever may be referable 
to Y. This would, certainly, in fact be the case; for the 
Porter, knowing very well that going to the south-east would 
mot answer the purpose of either of his employers, perceives 
that he must either go to the south or to the east, or must 
gemain at rest. The idea of the shilling determines him to 
motion rather than rest; and he chooses the south direction 
gather than the east, because the path is easier, or for some 
other collateral reason.—We hazard the above merely as an 
atlustration of the argument of this ingenious pamphlet, which 
we recommend to the attention of our philosophical readers as 
a successful vindication of Mr. Hume and the Necessitarians, 
at least, from the disgraceful imputation of mala fides. 
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Art. IIL. Ancient and Modern History of Lewes and Brighthelmston : 
in which are compressed the most interesting Events of the County 
at large, under the Regnian, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Settle- 
ments. 8vo. pp. 555. 12s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 


pew the times of the Britons and the Romans, the inhabit- 
ants of Sussex and of the adjacent parts appear to have 
borne the appellation of Regni and Renci; and it is not wholly 
improbable that under the former, as well as the latter, Lewes 
might be a settlement of some note. When the impolicy and 
folly of Vortigern called the Saxons to his aid against the 
Pictish invaders, this part of the island was subjugated by 
them, and known at length by the name of South-Saxon, 
South-Sex, or Sussex; and from this time the history of Lewes 
begins to be, gradually, a little more clear and satisfactory. 

‘ In the year seven hundred and seventy-four, (our author tells us, ) 
Lewes and the other parts of Sussex are said to be infested by ser- 
peuts of an enormous size. For this I can cite but one authority *, 
and that not the least apocryphal among the quaint volumes of 
monkish history.—But, in the course of the following century, 
Sussex, as well as the other counties of the kingdom, was infested by 
an enemy whose ravages were more bloody and extensive than she 
could have experienced from the united hostility of the reptile and 
bestial kinds: For the perverted reason of man stamps his violence 
with a versatility and atrociousness unknown to the tyger, scorpion, 
or crocodile of Africa ; and such are the glories of every martial prince 
down from Nimrod to the sanguinary despots of the present day +.’ 

The author here alludes to the invasions of the Danes, justly 
styled free-bsoters; aterm which too often applies to invaders 
and warriors. 

In the fourt) -hapter of this work, which commences with 
the time of the Norman Conquest, the author gains more light, 
and writes with greater confidence. Here we have a detail, 
considered as authentic, from that period to the present, of 
the Lords of Lewes. It begins with William de Warren, 
nephew of the Duchess Gunnora, great grandmother of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and passes with some regularity to Thomas 
Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel and Surrey. On his death, in 
1439, a partition of his possessions took place between his 
three surviving sisters. We can easily admit the justice of 
what is here added: £ To trace this tripartite possession has 
been considerably more toilsome to the historian than it can 
be entertaining to the reader.’ ‘This narration is, however, 
pursued to the present Dukes of Norfolk and Dorset, who, 
with the Earl of Abergavenny, appear as proprietors of the 
borough and barony of Lewes. ‘The latter part of the list is 
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little more than a dry enumeration of names, but the former 
is somewhat diversified by biographic anecdotes ; from among 
which we may mention the spirited behaviour, known indeed 
to many readers, of John de Warren, seventh Earl of Surrey. 
In the year 1280, Edward I. issued writs of guo warranto, in- 
quiring by what right the nobility and others held their lands. 
‘The design was insidious, and many were glad to compound 
by advancing considerable sums: but when this Earl of Surrey 
was questioned, he drew a rusty sword, declaring that this was 
his warrantry for all that he possessed ; ‘ by that old servant, 
(says he,) my ancestors won their lands, as well as the conqueror 
himself, and with the same, their undegenerate descendant is 
resolved to maintain them.” Such a declaration, from so re- 
solute a baron, it is observed, might have been the signal for 
civil war, had not the king prudently given up the scheme, 
though exceedingly productive. ‘This no doubt was brave ; 
yet still more noble was the conduct of one of the Earl’s suc- 
cessors, Earl of Surrey and Lord of Lewes, beheaded in the 
reign of Richard II.; others, who were engaged with him in an 
opposition to that unworthy prince, saved themselves by mean- 
ness and falsehood ; this nobleman, however, preserved his 
integrity while he lost his life——-The present writer’s reflec- 
tion on this event appears to us rather partial and defective : 
he says,—* The martyr who bleeds for the truth of Christianity 
betrays a laudable firmness of opinion: but he, who, at the 
peril or forfeit of his life, has laboured to extend or secure the 
happiness of his native land, or of mankind in general, ap- 
proaches nearest to the active beneficence of Heaven.’ Surely 
it must be allowed that the martyrs, of whom he speaks rather 
lightly, were actuated by principles of the most estimable kind, 
—a love of truth, united with piety towards God, and a warm 
and active benevolence towards man! 

The historian appears throughout this work adverse alike to 
slavery and to war, and a warm advocate for liberty, equity, amd 
peace. The account of villenage, in its rise, degrees, and 
abolition, is worthy of perusal. ‘The battle of Lewes in the 
reign of Henry III., in its connections and consequences, forms 
several pages of the volume : the relation is pursued to the event 
of the contest at Evesham: the whole is interesting, though, 
perhaps, rather too much is said of the carnage so desperately 
prosecuted by prince Edward, who was notwithstanding made 
prisoner ; and of the mean and cowardly manner with which 
the dead body of Simon Montfort Earl of Leicester, to the 
eternal disgrace of his adversaries, was treated by them. This 
earl, however, with © his patriot-host,’ obtains much ap- 
plause in the narrative, : 
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In ¢ the general chronology of Lewes, from the year 1542 
to 1794, we find such articles as these :—* 1542. ‘I'wo couple 
of rabbits given the Duke of Norfolk’s officers, 6d. A pettle of 
sack ditto, 6d.—1544. This year the wages of John Paync, 
one of the burgesses in parliament for this borough, were sixty- 
three shillings. —1548. A pair of sheets and a pair of blankets 
for a pauper, 38. 4d.——1551. A banquet made and given 
Lord Abergavenny this year by the town, cost 4s. 11d.—1564. 
A month’s board for Lord Abergavenny’s huntsmen, 20s, 
Wine for a present to the Lord Bishop of Chichester, qs.’ 

Etymology, which has been carried to ridiculous absurdity by 
some writers of local history, but which has its use, is not here 
improperly regarded : Malling, the name of a parish near Lewes, 
seemed with some probability to be derived from Meal or 
Mealewe, corn, and Ing, a low place: but, a few pages farther, 
we are told of * veins of marl, grey and red, a circumstance 
which might occasion the name of Mar/-Ing, softened in time 
into Malling” Of Cliff, another neighbouring parish, it is 
observed, ‘its name is generally written olf in the antiquated 
extravagance of Norman corruption,—tacking a duplicate to 
the final consonant of words, and an e after it; as in the in- 
stance before us, to the Saxon noun Cif were added the un- 
necessary letters fe.’ The corruption is in great measure 
rectified, except in the names of places, and in surnames; 
‘there it seems to be cherished as a mark of antiquity, with 
the same absurd pride that a man whose distant ancestor had 
been a menial servant, may tack an old-fashioned livery collar 
to his coat, as a proof of his ancient descent.’ 

Several biographical anecdotes are interspersed in the volume, 
respecting the famous Thomas Becket, * whose pride, turbu- 
lence, and violent death are well known }3’— it is here added 
that ‘ his father Gilbert Becket, on his pilgrimage to the holy 
land, was made prisoner by a Saracen or Syrian, whose daughter 
Matildis fell in love with the English captive, and accompanied 
him to his native land :—With the hereditary zeal of a pil- 
grim, and the impetuosity of a Syrian, their son Thomas became 
conspicuous, though not estimable, as a lawyer, a divine, a war- 
rior, and a saint.’ —-#- Thomas Saville, created, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, Lord Buckhurst, was also lord of the manor of Southover, 
by which means he obtains a place in this volume. 


‘ This nobleman was at first addicted to dissipation and extravagance, 
but afterwards repaired both fame and fortune by a more frugal and 
regular mode of living. His reformation is sometimes attributed to 
a mortifying money transaction with a certain alderman of London : 
Lord Buckhurst called one day on the purse-proud citizen, who was 
so elated by his accidental superiority as a creditor, that he deigned 
not 
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not to attend for a considerable time after his lordship had been 
announced. During that interval of humiliating expectance, his spirit 
and good sense dictated the laudable resolution of rendering himself 
independent of money-lenders in future. He accordingly Tana a 
3g of economy, and wisely adhered to it for the remainder of his 
life. 

We find a short and handsome tribute to the memory of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex *.—‘ Nature, (it is said, ) whose liber- 
ality is not to be directed by the herald’s office, gifted him 
- with talents which raised him above the difficulties of his sta- 

tion, and finally conducted him to the first honours of his 
country. —<Anne of Cleves, to whom the manor of Southover 
was granted, receives also a particular testimony of respect: 
while Henry VIII., her husband for a time, is mentioned, as 
he ought to be, with high indignation and disgust. 

It may not be improper here to observe, concerning Southover, 
that ‘ the whole manor, in the time of Harold the Second, was 
worth fifty pounds yearly, a sum nearly equal to three thousand 
pounds at this day :’ again we are told,—‘ the shilling of those 
times was more than equal to three of the present in weight.’ 
In another place, it is.remarked, 

¢ From the year 1555 (Q. Mary) we hear no more of wages paid 
to the burgesses of Lewes. The smallness of that allowance, and 
the liberal distribution of Spanish gold at St. Stephens’, seem to have 
rendered the former too inconsiderable for their acceptance. At the 
institution of those wages, in the reign of Edward the First, the sum 
of two shillings a day settled for burgesses was at least equivalent to 
twelve shillings in the reign of Mary, and to forty at this day. For 
the pound standard of sterling silver in Edward’s time was coined 
into twenty shillings, in Mary’s into sixty, so that a shilling of the 
former reign was intrinsically worth three shillings of the latter. 
Furthermore, the great importation of silver into Europe since the 
discovery of America had now reduced the commercial value of that 
metal considerably more than one half.’ 

To this we may add a farther remark under the year 1560, 
when there was a fall of money, ‘ principally effected in England 
by the adulteration of the coin in three preceding reigns, and 
by the vast treasures imported by Philip from Spain. In the 
year 1554 alone, he had brought over twenty-seven chests, 
each three feet four inches long, and ninety-nine horse-loads 
and two cart-loads, of gold and silver coin.’ 

We are truly sorry when we read of the persecuting hand of 
Archbishop Cranmer: but the charge cannot be denied. Joan 
of Kent, and George Van Pare the Unitarian, are melancholy 
and powerful witnesses against him; at the safme time, we 
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cannot yield a full assent to this writer’s assertion, that ‘ they 
will, among other horrid instances, prove that the zeal of the 
réformed sects also could blaze in the faggots of Smithfield, 
and rival the intolerant cruelties of the Inquisition.’ Policy and 
tyranny, we acknowlege, may form the most hateful inguisitors : 
but the principles of Christianity, the better they are understood, 
and the more faithfully they are regarded, wili always oppose 
every species of cruelty, injustice, and oppression, ‘To these, in all 
their forms, whether in state or church, or in more private tran- 
sactions, our historian appears a determined adversary; in one 
place, when speaking of the sacrifice which some writers have 
made of truth in their accounts of Montfort Earl of Leicester, 
he thus proceeds: ‘ the enemies of a good government, it is true, 
are traitorous foes to society. But when a diadem binds the 
brow of liberty, it must soon cease to be an amulet against the 
just indignation of mankind. And a most contemptible adula- 
tion would it be to the virtuous prince who now wears the 
British crown, to veil or gild the deeds of despots who stained 
it with their enormities.’ 

The reader will now be able to form some idea of the cha- 
racter of this publication. It is, according to the title, rather 
historical than topographical ; articles of the latter kind being 
rather slightly regarded :—but it forms altogether an entertain- 
ing and instructive work. ‘The author appears to have a just 
notion of the sources whence our antient history must be 
drawn: he is greatly, and (we think) properly, offended, par- 
ticularly in the account of Brighthelmstone, with the Norman 
writers, whose object it is to cast all possible obloquy on the 
Anglo-Saxons ; in consequence of which, Godwin and Harold 
II. are loaded with infamy. He vindicates their memory, and 
speaks of Harold with high and merited applause; te many 
other observations, he adds,—* Among his royal predecessors, 
Alfred alone was his superior; and we may, perhaps, be 
puzzled to find his equal in the long line of. his succes- 
ors.’ | 

‘The style of this volume, though unequal, we do not censure 
as remarkably defective; on the whole, it is suitable to the sub- 
ject, and not unpleasant ; a few inaccuracies may be attributed 
to the press, as, perhaps, when it is said (p..542) * he would 
often discourse (probably, discover) the attic treasures of a capa- 
cious mind’ :—but we cannot form this excuse for the writer 
when we read (p. 535) ‘ the last batch of his pupils’—which 
is certainly a mean and vulgar expression. 

From the Dedication, we learn that the diffidence of the real 
author induces him to remain cgncealed: but the editor readil 
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publishes his name (William Lee), and informs us that the . 
production owés its appearance, in a great measure, to his early 


suggestions, and to the materials which he procured. Hi. 





Art. 1V. Essays on Philosophical Subjects. By the late Adam Smith, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. 


[ Article continued from the Review for Fanuary, p. 68.] 


Has in a former Number glanced at the general scope 
and execution of this publication, exhibited a concise view 
of the life and writings of its illustrious author, and presumed 
to suggest some.remarks on certain of his political theories, we 
now proceed to the agreeable task of analysing the contents of 
these posthumous fragments. They consist of select Disserta- 
tions more or less complete, detached from a great plan which 
was designed to illustrate the natural history of the human 
mind, by tracing the successive steps of its progress in science 
and in the polite arts. ‘Though offered to the world m a dis- 
jointed form, they are yet calculated to please and to interest : 
replete with ingenious remark, and adorned with original 
painting, the mass of information is animated by that expanded 
didactic eloquence which Dr. Smith had sedulously cultivated, 
and which the early habit of delivering instruction to a public 
audience had so effectually conspired to improve. ‘Three of 
these essays are intended to unfold the principles which lead 
and direct Philosophical Enquiries,’ as elucidated by ¢ the 
History of Astronomy,’—by ‘ the History of Ancient Physics’— 
and ‘ by the History of Ancient Logics and Metaphysics.’ ‘Ihe 
remaining tracts are intitled—* Of the Nature of that Imitaticn 
which takes place in what are called the Imitative Arts.’—* Of the 
Affinity between Music, Dancing, and Poetry.’—* Of the Affinity be- 
tween certain English and Italian Verses ;?—and * Of the External 
Senses,’ 
Reserving for future consideration the smaller pieces, we 
shall devote the present article to the review of the first in 
order, which is likewise the most ample and most important : 


Tur Hisrory or AsTRoNoMY. 

This sublime science affords a noble field for the specula- 
tions of the philosophic historian. Astronomy is incontestibly 
the loftiest monument of human genius—the brightest con- 
quest atchieved beyond the circle of geometric truths. The 
spectacle of the heavens has attracted the curiosity and occu- 
pied the leisure of men in every period of society: the efforts, 
the advances, the aberrations of the mind, during a long course 
of ages, in the pursuit of that study, are recorded with tolerable 
| precision ; 
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precision ; and what an immense chain of progressive ideas 
is there between the rude observations of the heliacal risings 
‘o€ <tars in antient Greece, and the astonishing discoveries of the 
planetary laws by Kepler, their demonstration by Newton, and 
thence to the protound disquisitions of La Place and LaGrange ; 
who, guided by the most refined calculus, have anticipated the 
researches of future centuries, and have disclosed those beautiful 
cycles which bind and perpetuate the revolutions ot Nature ! 
Dr. Smith has not embraced so wide a range, but the excellence 
of the sample before us excites our regret that he did not pro- 
secute the subject. Without the help of figures, his descrip- 
tions are uncommonly perspicuous, and furnish no mean proof 
of his acquaintance with the mathematical sciences, Imper- 
fect as this History of Astronomy is acknowleged to be, we 
cannot for a moment hesitate to give it a decided preference 
before all the similar performances which are extant in our lan- 
guage. The small tract by Costard, indeed, contains only 2 
bare recital of the more noted facts.—From a perusal of Dr. 
Smith’s fragment, however, the learned may reap elegant en- 
tertainment, and the student may derive profit and instruction: 
it will prepare him with advantage to feast on those admirable 
works, the Histoire des Mathematiques by the accurate Montu- 
cla *, and the Histoire de P Astronomie, Ancienne et Moderne, by 
the acute and eloquent Bailly. Various circumstances concur 
to shew that it was written several years prior to 1758, and cer- 
tainly long before either of those capital productions was at 
all known in England. We presume it not unlikely to have 
been suggested by the appearance of Maclaurin’s ** Account of 
Newton’s Discoveries,” an unfinished essay published about 
the year 1748, after the writer’s death, and forming part of a 
larger composition designed by that able mathematician as a 
History of Philosophy. If such was the case, our ingenious 
author has seared beyond his original. Not satisfied with a 
dry narration of events, he has endeavoured, and with success, 
to seize the spirit which unceasingly prompted to invention. 
He has interwoven his favourite speculations with the deduc- 
tion of scientific facts, and given one of the earliest specimens 
in England of that difficult kind of writing, Theoretical History, 
denominated by the French, Fitstoire Raisonn:e, and which Mr. 
Hume translates Natural History. His mind was full of the 
fine ideas which afterward so happily explained the origin of 
our moral sentiments; and those ideas he transferred in some 
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* Many of our readers will rejoice to learn that a new and enlarged 
edition of that masterly work, continued down to the present times by 
the author, may be soon expected from Paris. 
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measure to the physical world. The principle which pervades 
the theories that at different times have gratified human curio- 
sity, he resolved into a sort of extended sympathy—into a de- 
sire of conciliating the movements of the imagination with the 
concatenated evolutions of the universe. 

Dr. Smith begins with discriminating the kindred terms 
wonder, surprise, and admiration. Wonder, according to 
him, is exctted by what is extraordinary and uncommon, sut- 


‘prise by what is familiar yet unexpected, admiration by what 


is beautiful or grand. Surprise is not to be regarded as a pe- 
culiar emotion of the mind, but consists wholly in the violent 
and sudden change produced on the current of our thoughts. 
The poignancy of the feeling bears a proportion to the rapidity 
of the transition ; and it is not a little remarkable that the pas- 
sage from extreme grief to extreme joy causes a more fatal 
shock to the mental frame, than the opposite alrernation. In 
viewing the phenomena of the universe, the repeated sequences 
are imprinted on our minds, the ordinary succession of events 
becomes firmly associated in our conceptions, and all seems to 
harmonize together: but if any thing occurs apparently out of 
the usual course of nature, the imagination is suddenly asrested 
in its career; is perplexed, confounded, tortured; and during 
this violent agitation, this temporary derangement, it anxtously 
inquires for some invisible principle to connect the broker 
chain, to fill up the breach, to smooth the current of its con- 
ceptions. A stone was seen to fall, smoke to ascend, fire to 
consume, and such events, being familiar, were regarded with 
indifference :—but, when the sky raged in tempest, and was 
rent by coruscations ; when the ocean heaved and laboured in 
his pathless bed ; when the luminaries of heaven struggled in 
eclipse; and when the globe itself was convulsed with internal 
succussions:—then was the season of alarm, then was the imagi« 
nation astounded and appalled. Such isthe violent birth of specu- 
lation among men. In rude ages, these grand and extraordinary 
events were ascribed to the agency of certain divinities clothed 
with the attributes of human passions and human weakness. 
As society advanced, the futile expedient of prosopopeeia was 
gradually deserted ; and mankind diligently sought for some 
refined mechanism, to harmonize the seemingly irregular events 
which pass in review. ‘Lhe feeling of wonder was therefore 
the primary motive that prompted the study of philosophy, or 
‘ the seience of the connecting principles of Nature ;’ and,.as 
true happiness, according to Mr. Hume, consists.in that deli- 
cious repose which succeeds to the proper exercise of our fa- 
eulties, philosophy ig eminently qualified to promote the en- 
joyment of its ardent cultivators. Our readers will be giad to 
ear 
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hear the ingenious remarks of Dr.S. on this subject in the 
diffusive language of their author: 


¢ When two objects, however unlike, have often been observed to 
follow each other, and have constantly presented themselves to the 
sense in that order, they come to be so connected together in the 
fancy, that the idea of the one seems, of its own accord, to call up 
and introduce that of the other. If the objects are still observed to 
succeed each other as before, this connection, or, as it has been called, 
this association of their ideas, becomes stricter and stricter, and the 
habit of the imagination to pass from the conception of the one to 
that of the other, grows more and more rivetted and confirmed. As 
jts ideas move more rapidly than external objects, it is continually 
running before them, and therefore anticipates, before it happens, 
every event which falls out according to this ordinary course of 
things. When objects succeed each other in the same train in which 
the ideas of the imagination have thus been accustomed to move, and 
in which, though not conducted by that chain of events presented to 
the senses, they have acquired a tendency to go on of their own ac- 
cord, such objects appear all closely connected with one another, and 
the thought glides easily along them, without effort and without in- 
terruption. They fall in with the natural career of the imagination ; 
and as the ideas which represented such a train of things would 
seem all mutually to introduce each other, every last thought to 
be called up by the foregoing, and to call up the succeeding ; so 
when the objects themselves occur, every last event seems, in the 
game manner, to'be introduced by the foregoing, and to introduce 
the succeeding, There is no break, no stop, no gap, no interval. 
The ideas excited by so coherent a chain of things seem, as it were, 
to float through the mind of their own accord, without obliging it 
to exert itself, or to make any effort in order to pass from one of 
them to another. 

‘ But if this customary connection be interrupted, if one or more 
objects appear in an order quite different from that to which the ima- 
gination has been accustomed, and for which it is prepared, the con. 
trary of all this happens. We are at first surprised by the unex pect- 
edness of the new appearance, and when that momentary emotion 
is over, we still oae how it came to occur in that place. The 
imagination no longer feels the usual facility of passing from the event 
which goes before to that which comes after. It is an order or law 
of succession to which it has not been accustomed, and which it 
therefore finds some difficulty in following, or in attending to. The 
fancy is stopped and interrupted in that natural movement or career, 
according to which it was proceeding. ‘Those two events seem to 
stand at a distance from each other; it endeavours to bring them toe 
gether, but they refuse to unite; and it feels, or imagines it feels, 
something like a gap or interval betwixt them, It naturally hesi- 
tates, and, as it were, pauses upon the brink of this interval ; it 
endeavours to find out something which may fill up the gap, which, 
hke a bridge, may so far at least unite those seemingly distant ob- 
jects, as to render the passage ©, the thought betwixt them smooth, 
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and natural, and easy. ‘The supposition of a chain of intermediate, 
though invisible, events, which succeed each other in a train simt- 
lar to that in which the imagination has been accustomed to move, 
and which link together those two disjointed appearances, is the only 
means by which the imagination can fill up this interval, is the only 
bridge which, if one may say so, can smooth its passage from the one 
object to the other.’ 


It is hence the proper business of philosophy to tranquillize 
the imagination, by tracing that hidden chain which binds to- 
gether the seemingly disjointed events of Nature. Waiving the 
history of science among the Indians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Egyptians, (of which our accounts were at best imperfect,) Dr. 
Smith directs his attention to the Greek colonies planted in the 
islands in Italy, and in Lesser Asia; which, enjoying many 
advantages both physical and political, early attained a flou- 
rishing condition and lettered elegance. ‘The Ionian school, 
founded by ‘Thales, made small advances in the study of Na- 
ture :—but the Italic school of Pythagoras was a nursery of 
brilliant discoveries; it produced the divine Secrates, who re- 
formed and humanized those abstruse speculations in which his 
predecessors indulged ; and the pursuit of natural knowlege 
was continued with ardour by the two rival sects instituted by 
his disciples, Plato and Aristotle. 

The most obvious opinion, derived immediately from the 
information of the senses, pictured the habitable world as a 
vast irregular plane, vaulted by the solid canopy of the sky, and 
encircled by an ocean of fathomless depth and unbounded ex- 
panse, out of which the luminaries of heaven ascended, climbed 
the empyreal arch, and then sunk to their repose. It was 
a very considerable step in the progress of the mind to 
discover the globular form of our earth. The transitions hence 
was easy to the theory of ccelestial spheres, ‘The stars were 
supposed to be fixed like gems to the concave surface of a crystal- 
line shell, which rolled on its axis with perfect uniformity. 
A distinct sphere was appropriated to the sum and to the moon, 
and the former had a gentle oblique motion. Other spheres 
were assigned to carry the planets.—This hypothesis, however 
rude, was not devoid of beauty, was simple, and was calculated 
to sooth and to charm the imagination :—but, as observations 
grew more precise, the insufficiency of the system was felt. Ie 
was then improved at the expence of its simplicity. Eudoxus be- 
stowed four spheres.on each of the planets, and to one of those 
he ascribed an oscillatory motion. As new anomalies were 
perceived, the number of coelestial spheres was continually aug- 
mented; till, by the successive additions of Callippus, Aristotle, 
and others, it amounted in the hands of Fracastorio, its last 
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adherent in the sixteenth century, to seventy-four, The hypo- 
thesis had become as intricate as the appearances themselves, 
and no longer afforded relief to the embarrassed imagination. 
Another system was, for that reason, invented by Apollonius, 
was afterward improved by Hipparchus, and was transmitted 
to us with the authority of Ptolemy—it was the more artificial 
system of Epicycles and Eccentric Circles. ‘The idea of circular 
and equable motion was not abandoned: but, while each of 
the heavenly bodies revolved in its own orb, the centre of that 
orb was supposed to be carried at the same time round the cir- 
cumference of another circle. ‘The more obvious inequalities 
were thus explained with a geometrical precision. With all its 
nice combination ef circles, however, it was soon found to 
have defects; to remove which, the fine contrivance of the 
Equant or Equalizing Circle was introduced. ‘Though the an- 
gular motion of a planet viewed from the earth was confessed 
to be unequal, a point could be assigned from which it would 
be seen to move with perfect uniformity. That point was 
made the centre of the Equant, and lay at the same distance 
from the centre of the Eccentricity on the one side as the earth 
was removed on the other. ‘£ Nothing (says Dr. Smith) can 
more evidently shew, how much the repose and tranquillity of 
the imagination is the ultimate end of philosophy, than the in- 
vention of this Equalizing Circle.’ 

Besides these two systems of Concentric and Eccentric, none 
ever acquired any durable nor extensive reputation. The 
Stoics, indeed, appear to have adopted an hypothesis distinct 
from either: but, though justly renowned for their skill in dia- 
lectic, and for the purity and sublimity of their moral doctrines, 
those sages made feeble efforts in the cultivation of natural 
science. ‘Jhe system of Eccentric corresponded most exactly 
with the phenomena, and was therefore very generally re- 
ceived by astronomers and mathematicians; and, from the ac- 
cumulated observations of centurics, it gained stability and 
perfection. It seems not, however, to have obtained much cre- 
dit with the philosophers; who, from the height of their tower- 
ing speculations, were too apt to regard the geometers with 
ignorant and supercilious contempt. It is worthy of remark 
that the name- of Hipparchus, the great founder of astrono- 
mical science, and one of the brightest geniuses of all anti- 
quity, is only casually mentioned by Cicero, without any note 
of approbation, and is wholly omitted by Seneca and Plutarch. 
It was the destiny of Rome never to excel in the abstruser 
studies. Pliny, indeed, a man of universal learning, frequently 
bears testimony to the merit of Hipparchus, in terms of the 
highest admiration. 
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On the extinction of the Western Empire, the sun of sci- 
ence again rose in those regions of the East, which, under 
Mohammed, had felt the glow of revolutionary impulse. The 
reign of his successors the Califfs was mild, equitable, liberal, 
and beneficent. Unfortunately, that period on which huma- 
nity dwells without a sigh was of short duration. ‘The Ara- 
bians were occupied in studying the writings of their Grecian 
masters; and though they enriched the stock of astronomicat 
observations, they made few original improvements on the 
theory. 

When learning again began to dawn in Europe, the Ptole- 
maic system was adopted. Alphonso, king of Castile, employed 
some Jewish astronomers in the xiiith century to rectify and 
enlarge the tables of the ccelestial motions. Its . perplexed 
complication of Epicycles and Eccentric Circles, which their 
corrections required, now fatigued the imagination ; and they 
drew from that philosophic prince the famous exclamation which 
the bigotry of the age represented asimpious. ‘The revival of 
astronomical science, however, is chiefly due to the ardour of 
Purbach and his continuator Muller of Koringsberg, who both 
lived in the fifteenth centary. ‘Their career of genius was la- 
mentably terminated by premature death. ‘To them succeeded 
Copernicus, a name familiar to every person who is in any de- 
gree imbued with literature. We shall gratify ourselves and 
our readers by extracting the passage which explains the mo- 
tives and procedure of that eminent theorist : 

‘ The confusion, in which the old hypothesis represented the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, was, he tells us, what first suggested 
to him the design of forming a new system, that these, the noblest 
works of nature, might no longer appear devoid of that harmony 
and proportion which discover themselves in her meanest productions. 
What most of all dissatisfied him, was, the notion of the Equalizing 
Circle, which, by representing the revolutions of the Celestial Spheres, 
as equable only, when surveyed from a point that was different from 
their centers, introduced a -real inequality into their motions; con- 
trary to that most natural, and indeed fundamental idea, with which 
all the authors of astronomical systems, Plato, Eudoxus, Aristotle, 
even Hipparchus and Ptolemy themselves, had hitherto set out, 
that the real motions of such beautiful and divine objects must neces- 
sarily be perfectly regular, and go on, in a manner as agreeable to 
the imagination, as the objects themselves are to the senses. He 
began to consider, therefore, whether, by supposing the heavenly 
bodies to be arranged in a different order from that mn which Aris- 
totle and Hipparchus had placed them, this so much sought for 
uniformity might not be bestowed upon their motions. To discover 
this arrangement, he examined all the obscure traditions delivered 
down to us, concerning every other hypothesis which the ancients 
had invented, for the same purpose. He found, in Plutarch, that 
seme 
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some old Pythagoreang had represented the Earth as revolving ia 
the center of the universe, like a wheel round its own axis; and 
that others, of the same sect, had removed it from the center, and 
represented it as revolving in the Ecliptic like a star round the cen- 
tral fire. By this central fire, he supposed they meant the Sun; and 
though in this he was very widely mistaken, it was, it seems, upon 
this interpretation, that he began to consider how such an hypo- 
thesis might be made to correspond to the appearances. The sups 
posed authority of those old philosophers, if it did not originally 
suggest to him his system, seems, at least, to have confirmed him ia 
an opinion, which, it is not improbable, he had before-hand othe 
reasons for embracing, notwithstanding what he himself would affirm 
to the contrary. 

‘It then occurred to him, that, if the Earth was supposed to re. 
volve every day round its axis, from west to east, all the heavenly 
bodies would appear to revolve, in a contrary direction, from east to 
west. The diurnal revolution of the heavens, upon this hypothesis, 
might be only apparent ; the firmament, which has no other sensible 
motion, might be perfectly at rest; while the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Five Planets, might have no other movement beside that east- 
ward revolution, which is peculiar to themselves. ‘That, by suppos« 
ing the Earth to revolve with the Planets, round the Sun, in an or- 
bit, which comprehended within it the orbits of Venus and Mercury, 
but was comprehended within those of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, he 
could, without the embarrassment of Epicycles, connect together the 
apparent annual revolutions of the Sun, and the direct, retrograde, 
and stationary appearances of the Planets: that while the Earth really 
revolved round the Sun on one side of the heavens, the Sun would 
appear to revolve round the Earth on the other; that while she really 
advanced in her annual course, he would appear to advance eastward 
in that movement which is peculiar to himself. ‘That, by supposing 
the axis of the Earth to be always parallel to itself, not to be quite 
perpendicular, but somewhat inclined to the plane of her orbit, and 
consequently to present to the Sun, the one pole when on the one 
side of him, and the other when on the other, he would account for 
the obliquity of the Ecliptic; the Sun’s seemingly alternate progres- 
sion from north to south, and from south to north, the consequent 
change of the seasons, and different lengths of days and nights in 
the different seasons. 

‘ If this new hypothesis thus connected together all these appear- 
ances as happily as that of Ptolemy, there were others which it con. 
nected together much better. The three superior Planets, wheu 
nearly in conjunction with the Sun, appear always at the greatest 
distance from the Earth, are smallest, and least sensible to the eye, 
and seem to revolve forward in their direct motion with the greatest 
rapidity. On the contrary, when in opposition to the Gun, that is, 
when in their meridian about midnight, they appear nearest the 
Earth, are largest, and mast sensible to the eye, and scem to revolve 
backwards in their retrograde motion. To explain these appear- 
ances, the system of Ptolemy supposed each of these Planets to be at 
the upper part of their several Epicycles, in the One case ; and at the 
lower, 
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lower, in the other. But it afforded no satisfactory principle of con 
nection, which could lead the mind easily to conceive how the Epi- 
cycles of those Planets, whose spheres were so distant from the 
sphere of the Sun, should thus, 1f one may say s0, keep tine to 
his motion. The system of Copernicus afforded this easily, and like 
a more simple machme, without the assistance of Epicycles, con- 
mected together, by fewer movements, the complex appearances of 
the heavens.. When the superior Planets appear nearly m conjunction 
with the Sun, they are then in the side of their orbits, which is al- 
most opposite to, and most distant from the Earth, and therefore ap- 
pear smallest, and least sensible to the eye. But, as they then re- 
volye in a direction which is almost contrary to that of the Earth, 
they appear to advance forward with double velocity ; as a ship, that 
sails in a’contrary direction to another, appears from that other, to 
sail both with its own velocity, and the velocity of that from which 
it is seen. On the contrary, when those Planets are in opposition to 
the Sun, they are on the same side of the Sun with the Earth, are 
nearest it, most sensible to the eye, and revolve in the same direction 
with it; but, as their revolutions round the Sun are slower than that 
ot the Earth, they are necessarily left behind by it, and therefore 
seem to revolve backwards ; asa ship which sails slower than another, 
though it sails in the same direction, appears from that other to sath 
backwards. After the same manner, by the same annual revolution 
of the Earth, he connected together the direct and retrograde mo- 
tions of the two inferior Planets, as well as the stationary appearances 
of all the Five.’— 

‘ Thus far did this new account of things render the appearances 


of the heavens more completely coherent than had been done by any 
of the former systems. It did this, too, by a more simple and intelli- 
gible, as well as more beautiful machinery. It represented the Sun, 
the great 5 nag of the universe, whose body was alone larger 


than ali the Pienets taken together, as established immoveable in the 
center, snedding light and heat on all the worlds that circulated 
around him in one uniform direction, but in longer or shorter pe- 
riods, according to their different distances. It took away the diur- 
nal revolution of the firmament, whose rapidity, upon the old hy- 
pothesis, was beyond what even thought could conceive. It not 
only delivered the imagination from the embarrassment of Epicycles, 
but from the difficulty of conceiving these two opposite motions going 
on at the same time, which the system of Ptolemy and Aristotle 
bestowed upon all the Planets; I mean, their diurnal westward, and 
periodical eastward revolutions. ‘The Earth’s revolution round its 
own axis took away the necessity for supposing the first, and the se- 
cond was easily conceived when by itself. The Five Planets, which 
seem, upon all other systems, to be objects of a species by them- 
selves, unlike to every thing to which the imagination has been ac- 
customed, when supposed to revolve along with the Earth round 
the Sun, were naturally apprehended to be objects of the same 
kind with the Earth, habitable, opaque, and enlightened only 
by the rays of the Sun. And thus this hypothesis, by classin 
them in the saine species of things, with an object that is of all 
. others 
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others the most familiar to us, took off that wonder and uncer- 
tainty which the strangeness and singularity of their appearance had 
excited; and thus far, too, better answered the great end of Phi. 
losophy- 

‘ Neither did the beauty and simplicity of this system alone re- 
commend it to the imagination; the novelty and unexpectedness of 
that view of nature, which it opened to the fancy, excited more 
wonder and surprise than the strangest of those appearances, which 
it had been invented to render natural and familiar, and these senti- 
ments still more endeared it. For, though it is the end of Philoso- 
phy to allay that wonder, which either the unusual or seemingly 
disjointed appearances of nature excite, yet she never triumphs so 
much, as when, in order to connect together a few, in themselves, 
perhaps, inconsiderable objects, she has, if I may say so, created 
another constitution of things, more natural indeed, and such as the 
imagination can more easily attend to, but more new, more contrary to 
common opinion and expectation, than any of those appearances 
themselves. As, in the instance before us, in order to connect together 
some seeming irregularities in the motions of the Planets, the most 
inconsiderable objects in the heavens, and of which the greater part 
of mankind have no occasion to take any notice during the whole 
course of their lives, she has, to talk in the hyperbolical Sees of 
Tycho-Brache, moved the Earth from its foundations, stopt the revo- 
lution of the Firmament, made the Sun stand still, and subverted the 
whole order of the Universe. 

‘ Such were the advantages of this new hypothesis, as they ap- 
peared to its author, when he first invent.d it. But; though that 
love of paradox, so natural to the learned, and that pleasure, which 
they are so apt to take in exciting, by the novelty of their supposed 
discoveries, the amazement of mankind, may, notwithstanding what 
one of his disciples tells us to the contrary; have had its weight in 
prompting Copernicus to adopt this system ; yet, when he had com- 
pleted his Treatise of Revolutions, and began coolly to consider what 
a strange doctrine he was about to offer to the world, he so much 
dreaded the prejudice of mankind against it, that, by a species of 
continence, of all others the most difficult to a philosopher, he des 
tained it in his closet for thirty yearstogether. At last, in the extre- 
mity of old age, he allowed it to be extorted from him, but died as 
soon as it was printed, and before it was published.’ 


This noble theory, however, being repugnant to the preju- 
dices of habit and education, was at first coldly received, or 
utterly rejected, by every class of men. The astronomers alone 
favoured it with their notice, though rather as 2 convenient hy- 
pothesis than an important truth. By the vulgar it was con- 
sidered as a chimera, belied by the clearest evidence of our 
senses; while the learned beheld it with disdain, because it 
militated against the fanciful distinctions, and the vague erro- 
neous tenets, of the Peripatetic Philosophy, which no one had 
ventured to call in question ; and it is amusing to observe with 
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what dexterity the Copernicans, still using the same weapons, 
endeavoured to parry the blows of their antagonists. Its rea} 
merits and blemishes appear to have been overlooked by both 
parties. Brahé framed a sort of intermediate system: but this 
Danish astronomer was more remarkable for his patience and 
skill in observing the heavens, than for his talents of philoso- 
phical investigation. Towards the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, a new order of things emerged. ‘The system 
of Copernicus became generally known, and daily made con- 
verts. Its reception alarmed the ever-watchful authority of 
the church, roused her jealousy, and at length provoked her 
vindictive artillery. ‘The «/tima ratio theolegorum was pointed 
at the head of the illustrious Galileo, whose elegant genius 
discovered the laws of motion, extended the science of me- 
chanics, and added lustre and solidity to the true system of the 
universe. From the storms of persecution, Copernicus hime 
self had been exempted only by atimely death. 

Germany gave birth to Kepler, a man of extraordinary ge- 
nius, ardour, and application. His laborious computations 
from the register of Brahé dissolved that spell which, for 
many ages, had enchanted the world; and the notion of cir- 
cular and equable motions now received a fatal blow. He de- 
monstrated that the planets revolve in e//iptical orbits, which 
no combination of Epicycles can describe; and he pursued, with 
incredible perseverance, every figurate analogy that his exube- 
rant fancy could suggest. At length he obtained the full mea- 
sure of success, and laid open those immortal laws which con- 
nect the motions, the distances, and the periods of the hea- 
venly bodies. 

The importance of Kepler’s discoveries was not yet fully per- 
ceived. Gassendi, Ward, and Bonillaud attempted to com- 
bine his corrections with the antient doctrines :—but it requir- 
ed a lofty genius to demolish the structure of Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. ‘To Des Cartes is mankind indebted for that inesti- 
mable service; and the magnitude of the atchicvement may 
well excuse the temerity of attempting to rear a new and un- 
stable edifice. The French philosopher accurately understood 
the science of mechanics, and was the first to transfer its prin- 
ciples to the explication of the appearances of the heavens. As 
the system of vortices is now exploded, it has been the fashion 
of late to undervalue the original author :— but, if the system 
of Des Cartes, for nearly a century, maintained its reputation 
over a large portion of enlightened Europe, it had surely much 
intrinsic merit. We make, therefore, no apology for quoting 
the following very clearand copious exposition of it: 
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¢ According to that ingenious and fanciful philosopher, the whole 
of infinite space was full of matter, for with him matter and. exten- 
sion were the same, and consequently there could be no void. This 
immensity of matter, he supposed to be divided into an infinite num- 
ber of very small cubes; all of which, being whirled about upon their 
own centers, necessarily gave eccasion to the production of two differ- 
ent elements. The first consisted of those angular parts, which, hav- 
ing been necessarily rubbed off, and grinded yet smailer by their mu- 
tnal friction, constituted the most subtile and moveable part of matter. 
The second consisted of those little globules that were formed by the 
rubbing off of the first. The interstices betwixt these globules of the 
second element were filled up by the particles of the first. But in the 
infinite collisions, which must occur‘ in an infinite space filled with 
matter, and all in motion, it must necessarily happen, that many of 
the globules of the second element should be broken and“grinded 
down into the first. The quantity of the first element having thus 
been encreased beyond: what was sufficient to fill up the interstices of 
the second, it must, in many places, have been heaped up together, 
without any mixture of the second along with it. Such, according 
to Des Cartes, was the original division of matter. Upon this infi- 
nitude of matter thus divided, a certain quantity of motion was ori- 
ginally impressed by the Creator of all things, and the laws of motion 
were so adjusted as always to preserve the same quantity in ity 
without increase, and without diminution. Whatever motion was lost 
by one part of matter, was communicated to some other; and what- 
¢ver was acquired by one part of matter, was derived from some other: 
and thus, through an eternal revolution, from rest to motion, and 
fiom motion to rest, in every part of the universe, tlie quantity of 
motion in the whole was always the same. 

* But, as there was no void, no one part of matter could be 
moved without thrusting some other out of its place, nor that with- 
out thrusting some other, and so on. To avoid, therefore, an in- 
finite progress, he supposed, that the matter which any body pushed 
before it, rolled immediately backwards, to supply the place of that 
matter which flowed in behind it; as we may observe in the swim- 
ming of a fish, that the water, which it pushes before it, immediately 
rells backwards, to supply the place of what flows in behind it, and 
thus forms a small circle or vortex round the body of the fish. It 
was in the same manner, that the motion originally impressed b 
the Creator upon the infinitude of matter, necessarily produced in it 
an infinity of greater and smaller vortices, or circular streams: and 
the law of motion being so adjusted as always to preserve the same 
quantity of motion in the universe, thdse vortices either continued 
for ever, or by their dissolution give birth to others of the game kind. 
There was, thus, at all times, an infinite number of greater and 
smaller vortices, or circular streams, revolving in the universe. 

‘ But, whatever moves in a circle, is constantly endeavouring to fly 
off from the center of its revolution. For the natural motion of 
all bodies is in a straight linc. All the particles of matter, therefore, 
m each of those greater vortices, were continually pressing from the 
center to the circumference, with more or less force, according to the 
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different degrees of their bulk and solidity. The larger and more solid 
globules of the second element forced themselves upwards to the cirs 
cumference, while the smaller, more yielding, and more active par- 
ticles of the first, which could flow, even through the interstices of 
the second, were forced downwards to the center. They were forced 
downwards to the center, notwithstanding their natural tendency was 
upwards to the circumference; for the same reason that a piece of 
wood, when plunged in water, is forced upwards to the surface, not- 
withstanding its natural tendency is downwards to the bottom ;_be- 
cause its tendency downwards is less strong than that of the particles 
of water, which, therefore, if one may say so, press in before it, 
and thus force it upwards. But there being a greater quantity of 
the first element than what was necessary to fill up the interstices of 
the second, it was necessar_» accumulated in the center of each of 
these great circular streams, and formed there the firey and active 
substance of the Sun. For, according to that philosopher, the Solar 
Systems were infinite in number, each Fixed Star being the center 
of one: and he is among the first of the moderns, who thus took 
away the boundaries of the Universe; even Copernicus and Kepler, 
themselves, having confined it within, what they supposed, the vault 

of the Firmament 
¢ The center of each vortex being thus occupied by the most ac- 
tive and moveable parts of matter, there was necessarily among them, 
a more violent agitation than in any other part of the vortex, and this 
violent agitation of the center cherished and supported the movement 
of the whole. But, among the particles of the first element, which 
fill up the interstices of the second, there are many, which, from 
the pressure of the globules on all sides of them, necessarily receive 
an angular form, and thus constitute a third element of particles less 
fit for motion than those of the other two. As the particles, however, 
of this third element were formed ia the interstices of the second, they 
are necessarily smaller than those of the second, and are, therefore, 
along with those of the first, urged down towards the center, where, 
when a number of them happen to take hold of one another, they form 
such spots upon the surface of the accumulated particles of the first 
element, as are often discovered by telescopes upon the face of that 
Sun, which enlightens and animates our particular system. Those 
spots are often broken and dispelled, by the violent agitation of the 
particles of the first element, 2s has hitherto happily been the case 
with those which have successively been formed upon the face of our 
Sun. Sometimes, however, they encrust the whole surface of that 
fire which 1s accumulated in the center; and the communication be- 
twixt the most active and the most inert parts of the vortex being 
thus interrupted, the rapidity of its motion immediately begins to 
languish, and can no longer defend it from being swallowed up and 
carried away by the superior viclence of some other like circular 
stream; and in this manner, what was once a Sun, becomes a 
Planet. ‘Thus, the time was, according to the system, when the 
Moon was a body of the same kind with the Sun, the firey center of 
a circular stream of ether, which flowed continually round her; but 
her face having been crusted over by a congeries of angular particles, 
the 
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the motion of this circular stream began to languish, and could no 
longer defend itself from being absorbed by the more violent vortex 
of the Earth, which was then, too, a Sun, and which chanced to be 
placed in its neighbourhood. The Moon, therefore, became a Planet, 
and revolved round the Earth. In process of time, the same fortune, 
which had thus befallen the Moon, befell also the Earth ; its face was 
encrusted by a gross and inactive substance ; the motion of its vortex 
began to languish, and it was absorbed by the greater vortex of the 
Sun: but though the vortex of the Earth had thus become languid, 
it stil had force enough to occasion both the diurnal revolution of the 
Earth, and the monthly motion of the Moon. For a small circular 
stream may easily be conceived as flowing round the body of the 
Earth, at the same time that it is carried along by that great ocean of 
ether which is continually revolving round the Sun; in the same 
manner, as in a great whirlpool of water, one may often see several 
small whirlpools, which ,revolve round centers of their own, and 
at the same time are carried round the center of the great one. 
Such was the cavse of the original formation and consequent motions 
of the Planetary System. When a solid body is turned round its 
center, those parts of it, which are nearest, and those which are re- 
motest from the center, complete their revolutions in one and the 
sume time. But it is otherwise with the revolutions of a fluid: the 
parts of it which are nearest the center complete their revolutions in 
a shorter time, than those which are remoter. The Planets, there- 
fore, all floating in that ismense tide of ether which is continually 
setting in from west to east round the body of the Sun, complete 
their revolutions in a longer or a shorter time, according to their 
nearness or distance from him.’ 


This bold system was eminently fitted to captivate the ima- 
gination: it even retarded for a time the triumph of sober an 
genuine philosophy :—but the spirit of inquiry having now been 
set afloat, men dared to penetrate the sanctuary of Nature. 
Facts rapidly accumulated; and as the number of cultivators 
daily increased, the basis of astronomical theory was improved 
and defined by the acquisition of correct observations. The 
study of geometry was presecuted with the happiest success, 
and that wonderful science was advanced to a very high pitch 
of perfection. If Des Cartes introduced centrifugal forces, it 
was Huygens who perceived the importance of the subject, and 
investigated the properties with depth and elegance, It would 
be needless to mention the scientific constellation which graced 
that active period. Every thing proclaimed an approaching 
revolution. At length, a genius of the first magnitude arose, 
the honour of his species, and the peculiar boast of our island, 
whose comprehensive mind at once grasped the preceding dis- 
coverics, gathered the scattered facts into a focus, and finally 
developed with luminous evidence the sublime system of Na- 
ture. Some pointsin the Newtonian philosophy are explained 
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by Dr.Smith with his usual perspicuity ; of others he contents 
himself with a succinct enumeration ; and, conscious of the 
wmperfection of this part of his essay, he hastens to a close. 
‘The two concluding sentences are striking : 

¢ And even we, while we have bven endeavouring to represent all 
philosophical systems as mere inventions of the imagination, to con- 
nect together the otherwise disjointed and discordant phenomena of 
nature, have insensibly been drawn in, to make use of language ex- 
pressing the connecting principles of this one, as if they were the 
real-chains with Nature makes use of to biud together her several 
operations, Can we wonder then, that it should have gained the gee 
neral and complete approbation cf mankind, and that it should now 
be considered, not as an attempt to connect in the imagination the 
phenomena of the Heavens, but as the greatest discovery that ever 
was made by man, the discovery of an immense chain of the most 
important and sublime truths, all closely connected together, by 
one capital fact, of the reality of which we have daily expe- 
rience.’ | 

We cannot dismiss this valuable fragment without adding a 
few cursory remarks. ‘The propesition, which Dr. Smith so 
beautifully illustrates, does not differ, in the main, from the sen- 
timent commonly entertained ; for fhat which appears specious 
or plausible is such only because it is accommodated to the 
usual train of our thoughts. The philosopher judges of the 
solidity of a scientific theory, in nearly the same way in which 
the critic estimates the merit of a composition addressed to the 
fancy. Both of them appeal to the principles of the human 
mind; and ‘Truth ‘and Beauty, inseparable companions, are 
derived from kindred sources. The quotatton at the begin- 
ning of this article very satisfactorily explains the origin of 
our idea of causation, which consists whollv in the firm convic- 
tion that is derived from the experience of the uniform sequence 
of events. ‘The first statement of a doctrine equally cu- 
tious and important we owe to the penetration of Mr. Hume, 
whose admirable essay on Necessary Connexion, an exquisite 
morsel of reasoning, has produced one of the greatest improve- 
ments in metaphysical science, by dispelling that air of mystery 
and abstruseness which enveloped a subject of such peculiar 
delicacy. The difficulties arose from misconception alone, and 
# was a very shallow device to fill up the distance between 
cause and effect by the help of other intermedia. ‘The province 
ef philosophy is to class related objects, and to trace connected 
events. Whether the observed concatenation proceeds from 
the appointment of the Deity, or results from the essence of 
things, is a question not very intelligible, and of which the so- 
lution may be freely resigned to the theologian. 
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Our intercourse with the East has lately revealed much va- 
luable information, which sets in a new and engaging light 
the history of science in the antient world. Long before 
the «ra of authentic record, Asia was the cradle of astro- 
nomy, whether it was cultivated in the genial plains of Hin- 
dostan, or in the bleak tracts of Upper Tartary. Its ramifi- 
cations thence extended to Babylon, to Phcenicia, and to 
Egypt. During his travels into the East, Pythagoras might 
obtain some knowlege of the true system of the universe :—but 
it was necessary to obsetve a guarded silence, and not to shock 
the prejudices of the age by a premature disclosure of truths so 
repugnant to the ordinary apprehensions of men. The opinion 
of the motion of the earth seems to have been included among 
the esoteric doctrines of his school, which were imparted only 
to his chosen auditors, and under the seal of impenetrable 
secresy. His famous theory concerning the harmony of the 
spheres (according to the happy conjecture of Condorcet) 
concealed, under an agreeable fiction, the proportions which 
regulate the periods arid distances of the coelestial bodies. The 
successors of Pythagoras were not equally cautious; their 1.- 
beral sentiments exposed them to persecution; the sect was 
cruelly expelled from Italy; and its tenets degenerated into 
disrepute and partial oblivion. From the wrecks of astrono- 
imical doctrine, the Greeks, a most inventive people, reared an 
original system, due principally to the capacious genius of 
Hipparchus. | 

In describing the judgments of the fancy, and in stating the 
grounds of its acquiescence with the successive theories, we 
apprehend that Dr. Smith has sometimes pronounced too de- 
cisively. Is it possible to determine a priori what shall appear 
simple, or consistent, or natural? ‘The train in which our 
imagination moves is formed by education, habit, and example. 
The first inquirers would most easily attain the belief of circular 
and equable motion ; this opinion became inveterate through 
the concurrence of succeeding ages; and it was not relin- 
quished till after the discoveries of Kepler. All the apparatus 
of Equants, Eccentrics, and Epicycles, was introduced to con- 
ciliate the seeming irregularities detected by more precise ob- 
servations, with a notion so deeply rooted in the imagination. 
The cirele was deemed the image of Divinity, and uniform 
motion its distinctive attribute. ‘The ccelestial bodies, sublimed 
from ‘* ethereal mould,” could partake nothing of the gross 
matter of this nether world. It .:as the system of Des Cartes 
that boldly overturned those prejudices of the schools, and assi- 
milated the heavens arid the earth by an extension of the same 
machinery. | | 
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The superlative merit of Kepler appears not to be sufficiently 
appreciated by Dr. Smith. If that profound mathematician ins 
dulged a fondness for pursuing < analogies, he acted conformably 
(we are persuaded) to the true spirit of inductive philosophy. 
Feeling that the phenomena of Nature were not insulated facts, 
he searched with obdurate application for those numerical rela- 
tions which must pervade the order of things. He tried his 
various suppositions by the standard of experiment,—by the 
collection of ‘Tycho Brahe’s astronomical observations. The 
importance of the result justly places him in the rank of the 
greatest of discoverers; and his talents as a philosopher will not 
suffer on the compatison with those of Lord Bacon, his cone 
temporary; who delineated the method of advancing the 
sciences; while Kepler, instinctively tracing the same plan, 
pushed his investigations with judgment and skill, crowned by 
the most brilliant success. 


( To be concluded in another Article. } Les.we 





Art. V. The Chase, and Wiliam and Helen: two Ballads from the 
German of Gottfried Augustus Birger. 4to. pp. 41. 3s. 6d. 


Boards. ee printed. Sold by Cadell jun. and Davies, 
London. 1796. 


W E have already given our opinion of the style best adapted 

to those popular narrations properly termed ballads; 
which, either being really or imitating the first efforts of poetry 
in a rude age, when chiefly distinguished by its simple force 
of expression, and by the natural vividness of its imagery, can ill 
associate with refinement of phrase, or the polished harmony 
of exact versilication. The abrupt dramatic language of Biir- 
ger, filled with interjection and onomatopzia, has been found 
by its effects wonderfully to suit the wildness of his stories ; 
and those of his translators, who, in their own tongue, have 
imitated his manner, have, in our judgment, best succeeded. 
Of the several versions of the ballad of William and Helen 
which have lately come under our inspection, we were, on 
this account, most pleased with the first written, but last pub- 
lished, intitled E//enore, and composed in the form of the 
old English ballad *; though we were in doubt whether it 
gained any thing by an imitation of the antient mode of spell- 
ing. We have now before us another translation on the same 
plan, but more modern in its appearance; and we think that, 
even after so many respectable attempts, it may claim a very 
considerable share of comparative applause. So generally re- 





* See the Rey. for February last, p. 186. 
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sembling, indeed, is it to the last-mentioned version, that the 
author’s positive assurances of its composition before that came 
farther to his knowlege than by the repetition, from memory, 
of a single couplet, were necessary to efface the idea of imi- 
tation; and surely, besides that often repeated couplet, there 
are several lines almost exactly the same with corresponding 
lines in the other, only somewhat different in tl spelling. 
Yet we do not mean to represent it as not an enurely new 
composition ; and it has poetical beauties of its own, which 
sufficiently display the writer’s superiority to any idea of servile 
or mechanical imitation. 

As our readers are probably satiated with that transcription of 
parallel passages, which we thought useful to enable them to 
compare the former translations with each other ; and as, in the 
publication before us, this is only one of two pieces which are 
to, pe noticed ; we shall content ourselves with copying a few 


' stanzas in which there appears to us some novelty of imagery, 


as well as of diction. The first arrival of William’s spectre is 
thus described : 


‘ Then crash! the heavy draw-bridge fell, 
That o’er the moat was hung ; 

And clatter! clatter! on its boards 
The hoof of courser rung. 


‘ The clank of echoing steel was heard 
As off the rider bounded ; 
And slowly on the winding stair 
A heavy footstep sounded. 
¢ And hark! and hark! aknock—Tap! tap! 
A rustling stifled noise ; — 
Door latch and tinkling staples ring ;— 
At length a whisp’ring voice.’ 

The description in the following lines is horridly charac- 
teristic : : 
“‘ See there, see there! What yonder swings 

And creaks ’mid whistling rain ?”” 

«s Gibbet and steel, th’ accursed wheel ; 

A murd’rer in his chain. 

‘¢ Hollo! thou felon, follow here : 


To bridal bed we ride ; 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 
Before me and my bride.” 


¢ And hurry, hurry, clash, clash, clash ! 
The wasted form deseends ; 
And fleet as wind through hazel bush 
The wild career attends.’ 
We now proceed to the other ballad, intitled the Chase; 
which is the first in order, though we were naturally led to 
2 @ prior 
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a prior mention of the second. Its story is that of an Earl 
Walter, a true Nimrod in his feudal domain, who, setting out 
for the chase on a Sunday, is joined by two persons from 
@pposite quarters, a white and a black angel; the first of whom 
pleads with him to spare and the second urges him to violate all 
that comes in his way, the field of ripened corn, the widow’s 
flock, the hermit’s chapel, &c. He follows the instigation of 
the spirit of evil; till, at length, hounds, horses, and attendants, 
all vanish, a pack of hell-hounds ascend from the earth, with 
an infernal huntsman, and Earl Walter is doomed for ever to 
be the object of a visionary nocturnal chase through the forest! 
The tale is truly impressive, and equally applicable to the fancy 
and the moral feelings. ‘The translation, as far as we can 
judge without comparison with the original, is a very good 
one; at least, it makes a fine English poem. Its style and 
mode of versification are in a more polished strain than those 
of William and Helen, yet generally free from affectation or 
incongruous finery. Our readers may judge from the following 
specimen : 
¢ Fast, fast Earl Walter onward rides, 
O’er moss and moor, o’er holt and hill, 
And onward fast on either side 
The stranger horsemen follow’d still. 
‘ Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow ¢ 
And louder rung Earl Walter’s horn, 
«© Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !”? 
¢ A heedless wretch has cross’d the way,— 
He gasps the thundering hoofs below ; 
But, live who can, or die who may, 
Still forward, forward! On they go. 
¢ See where yon simple fences meet, 
A field with Autumn’s blessings crown’d ; 
See prostrate at Earl Walter’s feet 
A husbandman with toil embrown’d. 
“ O mercy! mercy! noble Lord ; 
Spare the hard pittance of the poor, 
Farn’d by the sweat these brows have pour’d 
In scorching July’s sultry hour.” 
¢ Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 
The left still cheering to the prey : 
Th’ impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 
« Away, thou hound so basely born, 
Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow !’? 
Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 
«¢ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !’” 
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¢ So said, so done—a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble pale : 
Wild follows man, and horse, and hound, 
Like dark December’s stormy gale. 


¢ And man, and horse, and hound, and horn, 
Destructive sweep the field along, 

While joying o’er the wasted corn 
Fell Famine marks the madd’ning throng.’ 


It may be worthy of remark that the two writers, whose 


translations of Burger have perhaps most merit, have chosen 
nceal their names. : 
to co Ai. 
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Aer. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for 1796. Parts I. and II. 


[Article concluded from the last Rev. p. 411.] 
ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS, 


Account of the Discovery of a New Comet. By Miss Caroline 
Hersche} ‘Lo which the Observations of Dr. Herschel, ex- 
tracted from his Journal, are subjoined, 


H1s comet was first discovered with a five feet reflector, 
ath November 1795. It was then situated near the star 
y Cygni, and its diameter was about 5» It had no nucleus, 
and had the appearance of an ill-defined hasiness; and its 
density, was so inconsiderable, that it might be called merely a 
. collection of vapours. On the oth of November, it was cen- 
trally on a small double star of the 11th or 12th magnitude, 
north, following 15 Cygni; and so rare was the vapour of 
which it seemed to consist, that the smallest of these two stars 
could be seen perfectly well with a power of 287. When it 
was first observed, it was just visible to the naked eye; the 
direction of its motion was retrograde; and, in its descent to= 
wards the sun, it will probably pass between the head of the 
Swan and the constellation of the Lyre. Dr. H. has given 
an account of its situation and progress for four days. 


On the Method of observing the Changes that happen to the fixed 
Stars; with some Remarks on the Stability of the Light of our 
Sun. To which is added, a Catalogue of comparative Bright- 
ness, for ascertaining the Permanency of the Lustre of the Stars, 
By Dry. Herschel. 
Astronomers have been led to arrange the stars in classes 

ef different magnitudes by their various degrees of brilliancy 

or lustre. Brightness and size have been considered as syno- 
nymous terms; s0 that the brightest stars have been referred 
to the class comprehending those of the first magnitude; and 
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as the subséquent orders of stars have been supposed to dee 
crease in lustre, their magnitude has been determined in the 
same decreasing progression :—but the want of some fixed 
and satisfactory standard of lustre has been the source of con- 
siderable confusion and uncertainty, in settling the relative 
magnitudes of the stars. A star, marked 1. 2m. is supposed to 
be between the first and second magnitude: but 2. im. inti- 
mates that the star is nearly of the second magnitude, and 
that it partakes somewhat of the lustre of a star of the first 
order. Such subdivisions may be of some use in ascertaining 
stars of the first, second, and third classes: but the expres- 
sions 5m, 5.6m, 6.5m, 6m, must be very vague and indefinite. 
Dr. Herschel observes that he has found them so in fact; and 
he therefore considers this method of pointing out the different 
lustre of stars, as a reference to an imaginary standard. If 
any dependence could be placed on this method of magnitudes, 
«it would follow, that no less than eleven stars in the constel- 
lation of the Lion, namely, 8c 22 Adbcd 54, 48, 72, had all 
undergone a change in their lustre since FLAMSTEED’s time. 
For if the idea of magnitudes had been a clear one, our au- 
thor, who marked @ 1. am. and y 2m. ought to be understood 
to mean that @ is larger than 7; but we now find that actually 
y is larger than @. Every one of the eleven stars I have pointed 
out may be reduced to the same contradiction.’ 

The author has pointed out the instances of the insufficiency 
of this method, and of the uncertain conclusions that are de- 
duced from it, in determining the comparative brightness of 
stars found not only in Mr. Flamsteed’s catalogue, but also in 
the catalogues of other astronomers. It is sufficiently apparent 
that the present method of expressing the brightness of the 
stars is very defective. Dr. H. therefore proposes a different 
mode, that is more precise and satisfactory. 

¢ I place each star, (he says, ) instead of giving its magnitude, intoa 
short series, constructed upon the order of brightness of the nearest 
proper stars. For instance ; to —— the lustre of D, I say CD E. 
By.this short notation, instead of referring the star D to an ima- 

inary uncertain standard, I refer it to a precise and determined ex- 
isting one. C isa star that has a greater lustre than D; and E is 
another of less brightness than D. Both C and E are neighbouring 
stars, chosen in such a manner that I may see them at the same time 
with D, and therefore may be able to compare them properly. The 
lustre of C is in the same manner ascertained by B C D; that of B 
by A BC; and also the brightness of E by D E F; and that of F 
by EFG. 

‘ That this is the most natural, as well as the most effectual way 
to express the brightness of a star, and by that means to detect any 
change that may happen in its lustre, will appear, when we consider. 
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what is requisite to ascertain such a change. We can certairily not 
wish for a more decisive evidence, than to be assured by actual in- 
spection that a certain star is now no longer more or less bright 
than such other stars to which it has been formerly compared ; pro- 
vided we are at the same iime assured that those other stars remain 
still in their former unaltered lustre. But if the siar D will no 
longer stand in its former order C D E, it must have undergone a 
change; and if that order is now to be expressed by C E D, the 
star has lost some part of its lustre; if, on the contrary, it ought 
now to be denoted by D C E, its brightness must have had some 
addition. Then, if we should doubt the stability of C and E, we 
have recourse to the orders B C D and D E F, which express their 
lustre; or even to. A BC and E F G, which continue the series 
both ways. Now having before us the series B C D E Ff, or if ne- 
cessary even the more extended one A BC D E F G,, it will be impos- 
sible to mistake a change of brightness in D, when every member 
of the series is found in its proper order except D.’ 

In the author’s journal or catalogue, in which the order 
of the lustre of the stars is fixed, each star bears its own 
proper name or number, e. g. ‘the brightness of the star 
Leonis may be expressed by (3 d¢ Leonis, or better by 94— 
68—17 Leonis; these being the numbers which the three 
above stars bear in the British catalogue of fixed stars.’ 

Dr. H. adopted the method of arrangement which he has 
stated in this paper about fourteen years ago: but he was 
diverted from the regular pursuit of it by a variety of other 
astronomical engagements. After many trials, the plan which 
appeared to him the most eligible was as follows :—Instead of 
denoting particular stars by letters, he makes use of numbers; 
and in his choice of the stars which are to express the lustre 
of any particular one, he directs his first view to perfeet equa- 
lity. When two stars seem to be similar both in brightness 
and magnitude, he puts down their numbers together, sepa- 
rated tuerely by a point, as 30.24 Leonis:—but if two stars, 
which at first seemed alike in their lustre, appeared on a 
longer inspection to be different, and the preference should be 
always decidedly in favour of the same star, he separates these 
stars by a comma, thus, 41,94 Leonis. ‘This order must not 
be varied; nor can three such stars as 20, 40, 39, Libre, 
admit of a different arrangement. If the state of the heavens 
Should be such as to require a different order in these num- 
bers, we may certainly infer that a change has taken place in 
the lustre of one or more of them. When two stars differ 
very little in brightness, but so that the preference of the one 
to the other is indisputable, the numbers that express them are 
separated by a short line, as 17—70 Leonis, or 68—17~70 
Leonis. When two stars differ so much in brightness, that 
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one or two other stars might be interposed between them and 
still leave sufficient room for distinction, they are distinguished 
by a line and comma, thus —, or by two lines, as 32——41 
Leonis. A greater difference than this is denoted by a broken 
line, thus 16———29 Bootis, On the whole, the author 
observes, the marks and distinctions which he has adopted 
cannot possibly be mistaken; ‘a point denoting equality of 
lustre ; a comma indicating the least perceptible difference ; 
a short line to mark a decided but small superiority ; a line 
and comma, or double line, to express a considerable and strik- 
ing excess of brightness; and a broken line to mark any other 
superiority which is to be looked upon as of no use in 
estimations that are intended for the purpose of directing 
changes.’ 

The difficulties that attend this arrangement are not dise 
guised: but the importance and utility of it more than com- 
pensate for the labor which it must necessarily require. By 
a method of this kind, many discoveries of changeable and 
periodical stars might probably have been made, which have 
escaped the most diligent and accurate observers, We might 
then, as the author fuggests, be enabled to resolve_a problem 
in which we are all immediately concerned. 


* Who, for instance, would not wish to know what degree of 
permanency we ought to ascribe to the lustre of our sun? Not only 
the stability of our climates, but the very existence of the whole 
animal and vegetable creation itself, is involved in the question. 
Where can we hope to receive information upon this subject but 
from astronomical observations ? If it be allowed to admit the simi- 
larity of stars with our sun as a point established, how necessary will 
it be to take notice of the fate of our neighbouring suas in order to 
guess at that of ourown! That star, which among the multitude we 
have dignified by the name of sun, to-morrow may slowly begin to 
undergo a gradual decay of brightness, like 8 Leonis, a Ceti, a 
Draconis, } Urse majoris, and many other diminishing stars that will 
be mentioned in my catalogues. It may suddenly increase, like the 
wonderful star in the back of Cassiopea’s chair, and the no less re- 
markable one in the foot of Serpentarius ; or gradually come on like 
§ Geminorum, 6 Ceti, ¢ Sagittarii, and many other increasing stars, 
for which I also refer to my catalogues; and lastly, it may turn into 
a periodical one of twenty-five days duration, as Algol is one of three 
days, } Cephei of five, 8 Lyre of six, - Antinoi of seven days, and as, 
many others as are of various periods.’ 

As many phenomena in natural history seem to point out 
some past changes in our climates, the easiest way of ac- 
counting for them may probably be ‘ to surmise that our sun 
has been formerly sometimes more and sometimes less bright 
than it is at present; at all events, it will be highly presump- 
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tuous to lay any great stress upon the stability of the present 
order of things; and many hitherto unaccountable varieties 
that happen in our seasons, such as a general severity or mild 
ness of uncommon winters or burning summers, may 
sibly meet with an easy solution in the real inequality of the 
gun’s rays.’ 

The catalogue subjoined to this paper comprehends nine 
constellations, which are arranged in alphabetical order, viz. 
Aquarius, Aquila, Capricornus, Cygnus, Delphinus, Equuleus, 
Hercules, Pegasus, Sagitta. | | | 

Having explained the general principle on which this cata- 
logue is formed, we must refer the reader to the author’s own 
account for its particular arrangement, and for the explanatory 
notes annexed to it. We are intormed that the rest of the 
constellations will be given in successive small Catalogues, ag 
soon as time will permit the completion of them, 


On the Periodical Star a Herculis; with Remarks tending to 
establish the rotatory Motion of the Stars on their Axes. Te 


ahich is added a second Catalogue of the comparative Brightness 
of the Stars. By Dr. Herschel. 


The utility of Dr. H.’s method of estimating the comparative 
brightness of the stars is now verified by experience. In the 
notes to his catalogue, in the preceding paper, he mentioned & 
Herculis as a periodical star. By a series of observations on 
this star, compared with * Ophiuchi, which was most conve= 
niently situated for his purpose, he hag been able not only to 
confirm this opinion, but to ascertain its period. His observa~ 
tions are arranged in a table, by means of which he determines 
that this star has gone through four successive changes in an 
interval of 241 days; and therefore the duration of its period 
must be about 60 days and a quarter. ‘This fact concurs with 
other circumstantes in evincing the rotatory motion of the 
stars on their axes. ‘* Dark spots, or large portions of the 
surface, less luminous than the rest, turned alternately in cer- 
tain directions, either towards or from us, will account for all 
the phenomena of periodical changes in the lustre of the stars, 
so satisfactorily, that we certainly need not look out for any 
other cause.’ If it be alleged that the periods in the change of 
lustre of some stars, such as Algol, 8 Lyre, 3 Cephei, and », 
Antinoi, are short, being only 3, 5, 6, and 7 days respectively, 
while those of o Ceti, of the changeable star in Hydra, and 
that in the neck of the Swan, are long, amounting to 331, 
394, and 497 days; and that we cannot ascribe phenomena 
so different in their duration to the same cause; it may be an- 
swered to this objection, that the force of it is founded on our 
limited 
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Jimited acquaintance with the state of the heavens. To the 
7 stars, the periodical changes of which were before known, 
we may now add @ Herculis, which performs a révolution of 
its changes in 60 days. | 

‘ The step from the rotation of « Herculis to that of o Ceti fs 
far less considerable than that from the period of Algol to the rota- 
tion of « Hercuils; and thus a link in the chain is now supplied, 
which removes the objection that arose from the vacancy.’—The ro- 
tation of the fifth satellite of Saturn is proved by the change observ- 
able in its light ; and ‘this variation of light, owing to the alternate 
exposition of a more or less bright hemisphere of this periodical sa- 
tellite, plainly indicates that the similar phenomenon of a changeable 
star arises from the various lustre of the different parts of its surface, 
successively turned to us by its rotatory motion.” 


. Besides, we perceive a greater similarity between the sun 
and the stars, by means of the spots that must be admitted 
to exist on their surfaces, as well as on that of the sun. 

‘Dr. H. farther observes that the stars, besides a rotatory 
motion on their axes, may have other movements; * such as 
nutations or changes in the inclination of their axes; which, 
added to bodies much flattened by quick rotatory motions, or 
surrounded by rings like Saturn, will easily account for many 
new phznomena that may then offer themselves to our extended 
views.’ 

The catalogue annexed to this paper comprehends the con- 
stellations Aries, Canis major, Canis minor, Cassiopea, Cetus, 
Corvus, Eridanus, Gemini, and Leo. ‘To the catalogue are 
subjoined several notes, which are the result of constant and 
indefatigable attention, and which will serve to assist future 
astronomers in extending their acquaintance with the ccelestial 
bodies. 

PHILOSOPHICAL and MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. 


Experiments and Observations on the Inflection, Reflection, and 
Colsurs of Light. By Henry Brougham jun. Esq. 

If we advert to the analogy of Naturé, and avail ourselves 
of principles already established by experiment and universally 
allowed, it is not unreasonable to imagine that there may bea 
disposition in the parts of light, with respect to inflection and 
reflection, similar to their different refrangibility. Whether 
this be the case, or not, is a curious subject of inquiry 5 and it 
is that which the ingenious author of this paper proposes to in- 
vestigate and ascertain. Having laid down some general prin- 
ciples that pertain to the flexion of light, he proceeds to recite 
the experiments which led him to conclude that all the partg of 
which light consists, have not the same disposition to be influ- 
enced by bodies which inflect and deflect them. In the first 

experiment, 
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experiment, he darkened his chamber in the usual way, and 
let a beam of the sun’s light into it through the hole of a metal 
plate fixed in the shutter of the window, ‘sth of an inch in 
diameter. At the hole within the room, he placed a. prism 
of glass, of which the refracting angle was 45 degrees, and 
which was every where covered with black paper, except 
a small part on each side; and through this part the light 
was refracted so as to form a distinct spectrum on a chart 
at 6 feet distance from the window. In the rays, at 2 feet 
from the prism, he placed a black unpolished pin, of which 
the diameter was 76th of an inch, parallel to the chart, and 
in a vertical position. ‘The shadow of the pin was found in 
the spectrum; and this shadow had a considerable penumbra, 
which was broadest and most distinct in the violet part, nar- 
rowest and most confused in the red, and of an intermediate 
thickness and distinctness in the intermediate colours. ‘he 
penumbra was bounded by curvilinear sides, convex towards 
the axis to which they approached as to an asymptote, so as to 
be nearest to it in the place of the least refrangible rays. By 
moving the prism on its axis, and causing the colours to ascend 
and descend on any bodies that were used instead of the pin, 
the red, wherever they fell, made the least and the violet the 
greatest shadow. 

In the next experiment, a screen was substituted in the place 
of the pin; and this screen had a large hole on which was a 
brass plate,‘pierced with a small hole .°,d of an inch in diameter, 
While an assistant moved the prism slowly on its axis, the au- 
thor observed the round image made by the different rays pass- 
ing through the hole to the chart; that made by the red was 
greatest, that of the violet least, and that of eachintermediate rays 
was of an intermediate size. When the sharp blade of a knife 
was held at the back of the hole, ‘so as to produce the fringes 
mentioned by Grimaldo and Newton, these fringes in the red 
were broadest and most moved inwards to the shadow, and 
most dilated when the knife was moved over the hole; and the 
hole itself on the chart was more dilated during the motion when 
jiluminated by the red than when illuminated by any other of 
the rays, and least of all when illuminated by the yiolet,’ 

From these two experiments, the author infers ¢ that the rays 
of the sun’s light differ in degree of flexibility, and that those 
which are least refrangible are most inflexible’ From other ex- 
periments, he concludes that the most inflexible rays are also most 
deflexible, Yn the sequel of his paper, he ascertains the pro- 
portion which the angle of inflection bears to that of deflection at 
equal incidences, and the proportion which the different /lexibi- 
ities of the different rays bear to one another. | 


10 The 
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The next object to which our author directs his attention is 
the effect of that force by which rays are reflected on the dif- 
ferent parts of light; and this force he apprehends to be ex- 
erted in a different degree in this case as well as in refraction, 
inflexion, and deflexion. In determining this point, he pur- 
gues a series of experiments, of which no abstract nor abridg- 
ment, that would not far exceed our limits, would either do 
justice to the author or give satisfaction to ourreaders. They 
are, however, ingeniously devised ; and admitting the accuracy 
with which.they were conducted, and that of the results de- 
duced from them, (of which there seems no sufficient reason 
to doubt,) they warrant the conclusion that the sun’s light 
consists of parts different in reftexibility; and that ‘ those which 
are least refrangible are most reflexible,’ or most disposed to 
be reflected nearer to the perpendicular than others. —He next 
proceeds to inquire, what are the different degrees of reflexi- 
bility belonging to each ray, and what are the sines of reflec- 
tion of the different rays, when all of them have the same sine 
of incidence. From the experiment subservient to this investi- 
gation, he infers ‘that the spectrum by reflection is divided 
exactly as the spectrum by refraction, only that the former is 
inverted, and the different rays have reflexibilities that are in- 
versely as their refrangibilities., The next object of the au- 
thor’s inquiry is the absolute reflexibility of the extreme colours, 
from which he would be able to deduce the angle of reflection 
of all the different rays at a given angle of oe alg The re- 
sult of his experiment for this purpose is, that, if the sine of 
incidence be 50° 48’, the angles of reflection will be as follow ; 
viz. of the extreme red 50° 21°; of the orange 50° 27°; of 
the yellow 50° 32°; of the green 50° 39’; of the blue 50° 48’; 
of the indigo 50° 57°; of the violet 51° 3°; and of the extreme 
yiolet 51° 15°. 

Having, by atrain of argument and calculation, founded on 
these results, investigated the physical cause of reflexibility, 
Mr. B. does not hesitate to ascribe it to the different sizes of 
the various parts of light; so that the force exerted for pro- 
ducing this effect on the red being to that exerted on the 
violet as the size of the red to the size of the violet, the red 
particles will be to the violet as 1275 to 4253. By similar 
calculations, this deduction may be extended to all the other 
colours, their sizes being between 1275 and 1253, which are 
the extreme red and extreme yiolet; thus the red will be from 
1275 to 127243 the orange from 1272) to 1270; the yellow 
from 1270 to 12673 the green from 1267 to 1264; the blue 
from 1264 to 1260; the indigo from 1260 to 1258; and the 


violet from 1258 to 1253. 
He 
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He closes this discussion with replying to two objections, 
which he conceives may be urged against that reasoning which 
ascribes the intensity of the particles of light to their size. 

Having endeavoured to unfold the property of flexibility, as 
varied in inflexion, deflexion, and reflection, and also the phy- 
sical cause of this property, Mr. B. proceeds to explain several 

hznomena of vision by means of the principles which he has 
advanced ; and he applies his idea of reflexibility to the doctrine 
of colours, which he supposes to depend, not on the size, but 
on the position of the particles that compose them ; or at least 
on the size merely so far as it influences their position. As we 
cannot pursue his reasoning on this subject, we shall close this 
article with observing that the experiments, and many of the 
reflections, contained in this paper, are original and interest 
ing ; and that they claim the attention of persons conversant 
with disquisitions of this nature. Some errors, which had 
escaped the author in this paper, are corrected in the second 
part of the Transactions. 


The Construction and Analysis of Geometrical Propositions, deters 
mining the Positions assumed by Homogeneal Bodies which float 
reely, and at rest, on a Fluid’s Surface; also determining the 
Stability of Ships, and of other floating Bodies. By George 
Atwood, Esq. F.R.5. 


In order to determine the positions of floating bodies in the 
circumstances here supposed, it is necessary to state the prin- 
ciples on which they depend. A floating body is pressed down- 
wards by its own weight in a vertical line that passes through 
its centre of gravity ; and it is sustained by the upward press- 
ure of a fluid, acting in a vertical line that passes through the 
centre of gravity of the immersed part; and unless these two 
lines be coincident, so that the two centres of gravity may be in 
the same vertical line, the solid will revolve on an axis, till it 
gains a position in which the equilibrium of floating will be 
permanent. Hence it appears that it is necessary, in the first 
place, to ascertain the proportion of the part immersed to the 
whole; for which purpose, the specific gravity of the floating 
body must be known; and then it must be determined by 
geometrical or analytical methods, in what positions the solid 
can be placed on the surface of the fluid, so that the two 
Centres of gravity already mentioned may be in the same ver- 
tical line, when a given part of the solid is immersed under the 
surface of the fluid. When these preliminaries are settled, 
something still remains to be done. Positions may be assumed 
in which the circumstances just recited concur, and yet the 
solid will assume some other position in which it will perma- 
nently 
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nently float. If a cylinder, (e.g.) having its specific gravity 
to that of the fluid on which it floats as 3 to 4, and its axis to 
the diameter of the base as 2 to 1, be placed on the fluid with 
_its axis vertical, it will sink to a depth equal to a diameter and 
a half of the base; and while its axis is preserved in a vertical 
position by external force, the centres of gravity of the whole 
solid and of the immersed part will remain in the same vertical 
line :—but, when the external force that sustained it is removed, 
it will decline from its upright position, and will permanently 
float with its axis horizontal. If the axis be supposed to be 
half of the diameter of the base, and be placed vertically, the 
solid will sink to the depth of jths of its diameter; and in 
that position it will float permanently. If the axis be made 
to incline to the vertical line, the solid will change its position 
until it settles permanently with the axis perpendicular to the 
horizon. | 

Whether, therefore, a solid floats permanently, or oversets 
when placed on the surface of a fluid, so that the centre of 
gravity of the solid and that of the part immersed shall be in 
the same vertical line, it is said to be in a position of equili- 
brium; and of this equilibrium there are three species, viz. the 
equilibrium of stability, in which the solid floats permanently 
in a given position,—-the equilibrium of instability, in which 
the solid, though the two centres of gravity already mentioned 
are in the same vertical line, spontaneously oversets, unless sup- 
ported by external force,—and the equilibrium of indifference, 
or the insensible equilibrium, in which the solid rests on the 
fluid indifferent to motion, without tendency to right itself 
whent inclined, or to incline itself farther. 

If a solid body floats permanently on the surface of a fluid, 
and external force be applied to incline it from its position, the 
resistance opposed to this inclination is termed the stability of 
floating. Among various floating bodies, some lose their qui- 
escent position, and some gain it, after it has been inter 
rupted, with greater facility and force than others. 

Some ships at sea (e. g.) yield to a given impulse of the 
wind, and suffer a greater inclination from the perpendicular 
than others. As this resistance to keeling or pitching, duly 
regulated, has been deemed of importance in the construction 
of vessels, several eminent mathematicians have investigated 
rules for determining the stability of ships from their known di- 
mensions and weight, without recurring to actual trial. To 
this class we may refer Bouguer, Euler, Fred. Chapman, and 
others ; who have laid down theorems for this purpose, found 
ed on a supposition that the inclinations of ships from their 

quiescent: 
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quiescent positions are evanescent, or, in a practical sense, very _ 
small. 3 


¢ But ships at sea (says our ingenious author) are known to heel 
through angles of 10°, 20°, or even 30°, and therefore a doubt may 
arise how far the rules, demonstrated on the express condition that 
the angles of inclination are of evanescent magnitude, should be ad« 
mitted as practically applicable in cases where the inclinations are so 
creat.’ —* If we admit that the theory of statics can be applied with 
any effect to the practice of naval architecture, it seems to be neces- 
saty that the rules, investigated for determining the stability of vessels, 
should be extended to those cases m which the angles of inclination 
are of any magnitude likely to occur in the practice of navigation.’ 


A solid body placed on the surface of a lighter fluid, at the 
depth corresponding to the relative gravities, cannot change its 
position by the combined actions of its weight and the pressure 
of the fluid, except by revolving on some horizontal axis which 
passes through the centre of gravity: but, as many axes may be 
drawn through this point of the floating body in a direction pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and the motion of the solid respects one 
axis only, this axis must be determined by the figure of the body 
and the particular nature of the case. When this axis of mo- 
tion, as it is Called, is determined, and the specific gravity of 
the solid is known, ¢ the positions of permanent floating will be 
obtained, first by finding the several positions of equilibrium 
through which the solid may be conceived to pass, while it re- 
volves round the axis of motion; and secondly, by determining 
in which of those positions the equilibrium is permanent, and in 
which of them it is momentary and unstable.’ 

Such as we have now briefly stated are the general prin- 
ciples on which the author’s investigations are founded. We 
cannot farther accompany him in his elucidation of them, in 
the problems to the solution of which they lead, and in the im- 
portant practical purposes of naval architecture to which they 
are teferred. ‘Che whole paper, comprehending no less than 
85 pages, is curious and valuable; it abounds with analytical 
and geometrical disquisitions of the most elaborate kind; and it 
serves to enlarge our acquaintance with a subject that is nos 
only highly interesting to the speculative mathematician, but 
extremely useful in its practical application. | 

With this latter view, the author seems to have directed his 
attention to the various objects of inquiry which this article 
comprehends. They are such as intimately relate to tie theor 
of naval architecture, so far as it depends on the pure laws of 
mechanics, and they contribute to extend and improve’this 
theory. The union of those principles that are deduced 
from the laws of motion, with the knowlege which is derived 
from observation and experience, cannot fail to establish 


the 
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the art of constructing vessels on its true basis, and gradually 


to lead to farther improvements of the greatest importance and 
utility. To this purpose, the author observes that — 


¢ If the proportions and dimensions adopted in the construction of 
individual vessels are obtained by exact geometrical mensurations, and 
calculations founded on them, and observations are made on the pera 
formance of these vessels at sea; experiments of this kind, sufficiently 
diversified and extended, seem to be the proper grounds on which 
theory may be effectually applied in developing and reducing to sys- 
tem those intricate, subtile, and hitherto unperceived causes, which 
contribute to impart the greatest degree of excellence to vessels of 
every species and description. Since naval architecture is reckoned 
amongst the practical branches of science, every voyage may be con- 
sidered as an experiment, or rather as a series of experiments, from 
which useful truths are to be inferred towards perfecting the art of 
constructing vessels: but inferences of this kind, consistently with thé 
epee remark, cannot well be obtained, except by acquiring a per, 

ct knowledge of all the proportions and dimensions of each part of 
the ship; and secondly, by making and recording sufficiently nume- 
rous observations on the qualities of the vessel, in all the varieties of 
situation to which a ship is usually liable in the practice of naviga- 
tion.’ 


Of the remaining articles belonging to the class of Mathe- 
matics, &c. we can only subjoin the titles, viz. ‘/r. Jones’s 
Computation of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of 10 improved: being 4 
Transformation of the Series which he used in that Computation to 
ethers which converge by the powers of 80. To which is added a 
Postscript, containing an Improvement of Mr. Emerson’s Comptt- 
Sation of the same Logarithm. By the Rev. John Hellins.—= 
Maniere elementaire Pobtenir les suites par lesquelles sexpriment 
kes quantites exponentielles, et les fonctions trigonometriques des arcs 
circulaires. Par M. Simon L’Huilier, F.R.S. An Algebrai- 
cal Demonstration of Newton's Binomial Theorem. By the Revi 
W. Sewell, A. M. 

The Meteorological Journal, as usual, closes Part I.; and 
Mr. Barker’s Annual Register of the Weather, &c. makes its 
customary appearance in the second Part: 

vita Re.s. 
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Art. VII. Mr. Wakefield’s Edition of Virgil. 
(Article concluded from the Rev. for March.) 


feneid I. 


Vir. W E think Heyne’s punctuation better than that whicli 

Mr. Wakefield has adopted: yet perhaps we should 
rot, with either, place a commta after caro. V.2. Mr. W. hag 
inserted Lavinia for Lavinaque : we deem the latter preferable. 


iI Virgil 
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Virgil is uncommonly partial to the conjunction gue. V. 35+ 
Mr. W.’s punctuation, Vela dabant J/eti, is evidently just. 
V. 229. He adopts the reading of Heinsius and Bentley ; Deo- 
rumgues: for Dedmque: without necessity, in our opinion. 
V. 317. He prefers the old reading Hebrum to Eurum. ‘The 
words are, without doubt, easily convertible: but which of 
the two was the original is another question; we prefer the 
former, but would have it written Eérum. 


En, II. 


V.120. Mr. W. is pleased with obstupuere animi. We are 
better pleased with animis; agreeably to Ain, ix. v. 123. Ob- 
stupuere animis Rutuli, WV. 139. We cannot admire Mr. W.’s 
adoption of forsan for fors ad. Were we to change the com- 
mon reading, it would be for that of the Venetian edition : 
Duos illi ad peenas, forsan, &c. V.301. Mr.W. reads with the 
Cambridge MS. of Jesus Coll.: clarescit sonitus. Virgil uses 
both the singular and plural of sonitus; and it is Our opinion 
that the plural is here more proper and poetical than the sin- 
gular. If we wished to make any change, it would be that of 
crebrescunt for clarescunt. V.546. He reads Ex summo, &c. 
Heyne had conjectured £. which he afterward found to be the 
reading of the Warsaw MS.  V. 683. Mr. Wakefield had 
formerly contended for the reading mo/fi: but he now is of a 
different opinion, and prefers mollis, i.e. molles. Second thoughts 
are sometimes best. V.697. We dislike not Mr.W.’s changing 
tum into dum: it certainly is more expressive. 


/En: Il. 


V.70. Mr. W. reads ‘* Dant maria, et lene crepitans,” &c. on 
the faith of Macrobius and Manilius. He might have added 
the authority of Euphony. WV. 348. He reads thus: ¢ Et vul- 
tum lacrimis verba inter singula fundit.’—This is ingeni- 
ous: but. as Virgil never, elsewhere, uses fundo with this 
meaning, we prefer the common reading, and consider multum 
as a Grecism. V.516. Mr. W. prefers the reading Pleiad- 
asque to pluviasque: For, says he, ‘ Nihil obstat diphthongus, 
quam sequente vocali passim corripiunt Grasorum probatissimi—fa- 
cetus igitur habendus est cum sua crisi Heynius.’ 


fin. IV. 


V.go1. © Lectionem conjecturalen (Clara for Cara ) frdenter 
wserut; minus videtuir convenire epithetum cara ‘pari perpetuas 
vixas agitanti,, Quid, quod Virgilius patrem ejus [suum ) subse- 
guatur, ad Il. co. 184? 

Hon we mposnxe, Aiog xvdpn mapanartic. 


Rey. May, 1797. E We 
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We are inclined to be of Mr. W.’s opinion, V. 471. He apne 
Markland’s conjecture, penis for scenis. 


fEn. V. 


V.163. He reads /eva for /evas. We see no good, reason 
for the alteration. - V. 275. He justly prefers the reading 
§axi to saxo, but proposes another, which he thinks still more 
Virgilian : namely, 

* Aut gravis acto 
Seminecem liquit saxo, lacerumque, viator.’ 

V. 487. He reads manus for manu, and has this note on it : 
Duis dubitet, nos locum ambiguum saltem, et nobis ineptum, re- 
ducta Jiteruld, sanitati restituisse. Manus Ane pro ipso Atnea, 
figura solentni poetis. — — Notwithstanding all this, ze doubt, and 
doubt very much, the propricty of this change. The present 
reading is neither ambiguous nor inept; and although manus 
/Enee might poetically denote ipsum Aineam, yet we believe 
that manus alone, without the addition of the person to whom 
it belongs, is, never equivalent to that person: no more. than 
‘wis would denote Hercules, without the addition of Herculea, 
V. 706. Hee responsa dabut. * Salzbrosa oratio, (says Heyne, ) 
sequenté imprimis tsque his, &c. Malim Hic (Nautes) re- 
spojtsa dabat ; j.e. dare solebat super iis gue vel portenderet,”” 

&c. Mr. W..deems this emendation as clear as light, and ad- 
mits it into the text.—We confess that we are of a very dif- 


c 


ferent opinion, and can see nothing Aebd/ing nor difficult in the | 


ptesent reading. On the contrary, what sort of construction 
is this? Nautes, quem unum Pallas docuit et multa arte reddidit 
insignem—Hic responsa dabat, &c.- V. 768. Here Mr.W. con- 
trary to his usual custom, defends the common reading numen, 
and pities those editors who would substitute nomen.—Yet, 
were we to. give an edition of Virgil, we would replace momen 
Nothing is more ‘natural. Not only the sight, but the very 
name, of the sea was odious to those good matrons. 


/En. VI. 
V. 361. He reads with the MS. of Jesus Coll. ignava for 


‘ignara: the former is certainly more elegant, and the change 
of letters was easily made, 


V. 657. ‘Pro lectione longé ineptissima, vescentis, non dubitavi sub- 
stituere undequaque inculpabilem ex conjectura, vertantis, Sic En, vil. 
734. 
i inter prinfos prestanti corpore Turnus 
ertitur, arma tenens- —? 
ad Homeri exemplum Il. 2. 541. \. 49. Fam vero dictionem vertere sibi 
eundem usum vindicare in activa wore, tum noster Maro, Georg. ii. 33- 


tii 365. En. t.103,.satis prebat cum multis aliis scriptoribus, tum res ipsa.’ 


19 44: - +f 5 We 
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We have given this note entite, in the author’s words, that 
our readerg§ may's¢e with what attention and acumen Mr. W. 
reads the classics, and comments on them. tapi" 

We shall now select a few of his most remarkable readings 
from the other six books, without any:remark or reflection. 


“pure toy fen. VII. , 

V. 808, He reads. infracte for intacte, and calls it a.most 
certain emendation. © 

-_ fEn. VIII. 

V. 206. He restores the common reading intentatum for in- 
tractdtum, .V.21%. For eaptos he reads raptor, and’ calls ‘the 
present reading a poor tautology.—-The next verse he thinks 
spurious. V. 461. Fot ad alto he reads ab arto; which he had con- 
jectured without knowing that Markland had gone before him. 
V. 474. For circumsonat he reads circumtonat, from conjecture 5 
which is supported by a second-hand reading of the Medicean 
MS. V.542.-He thinks it a crime not to'admit into the text 
the conjectural emendation of Heyne, Herceis for Herculéis: 
V..653.. He mserts his own conjecture tegebat for tenebat, and 
thinks that the; whole learned corps will. applaud him for it’: 


‘“tantum:non inclamante Virgitta.’ 


| ane a Zin. IX. 

V.168. He reads from conjecture ut armis for et armis. 
V. 563. He reads with the MS. of Jesus Coll. candentem for can- 
denti... V.i¢79. He reads ut:levo for et Jevo,-and thinks. that 
this slight: change of a.single letter restores the text to sense 
and regular construction. WV. 671. For ca/o he reads tela, 
which he afterward found to be the‘reading of 1 MS: ~—V. 786, 


He inserts with approbation the reading of the MS. of Jesus 
Coll. parentum for Decorum. 


> 


fin. X. 
V.9. He adopts Schrader’s conjecture’ deus' for metus. 
V.188. For Crimen he reads Carmen. V. 462! He reads with 


MS. Jesus Coll. Cernant for Cernat. V. 620. Fot onéravit he 
reads ornavit. | ! 


fEn. XI. ' 

V. 56. He thinks the true reading to be, Vulneribus fusum : 
yet he retains pulsum. V. 218. For armis he reads animis ; 
which was Bryant’s conjecture. V. 569. He reads at sélis for 
et solis. WV. 721. He inserts aut before sacer ales. * Sacer ales, 
says he, baud dubié ‘est ‘aquila, Fovi sacer minister fulminis ; 
Skis opis Pindari.’ V. 854. He embraces, with both arms, 
the reading of the Medicean MS. J/etantem animis for filgentem 
armis: but he thinks that Virgil may have written exsultantem. 


E 2 LEn. 
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, .. fin. XII. 

V.206. For gerebat, he reads with one MS. regebat...V..273- 
For alvo, he reads, with the Medicean MS. duro. V,. 366. He 
reads, from conjecture, intonat for insonat. : ) 

Innumerable are the places in which Mr. W. has changed 
the common punctuation ; and nearly always for the better. 


One defect is observable in these elegant volumes: the 
number of verses is Paarl the top of each page; which 


causes inconvenience in collating them with other editions. Cre 





Arr. VAIL. The Posthumous Works of Charles Fearne, Esq. Barris- 
ver at Law.. Constising of a Reading: on the Statute of Inroll- 
_ ments, Arguments in the Singular Case of General Stanwix, and 
_a Collection of Cases and Opinions, . selected. from the Author’s 
“MSS. By Thomas Mitchell Shadwell, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. 8vo. 
‘ pp. 500, 128. Boards. Butterworth. 1797. 


s every thing. which proceeds from the pen of so eminent a 
character as Mr. Fearne must be interesting to the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, and of which he was so distin- 
guished an ornament, we shall lay before our readers a some- 
what detailed account of the contents of the present publica- 
tion. 
The first tract in the volume before us is a Reading on the 
Statute of Inrollments, 27 Hen. 8. c. 16. which enaéts 


«¢ That no manors, lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, shall 
pass, alter, or change from one to another, whereby any estate of 
freehold or inheritance shall be made or take effect in. any person or 
persons, or any uses thereof to be made by reason only of any bar- 
gain and sale thereof, except the said bargain and sale be made 
by writing indented, sealed, and inrolled in one of the King’s 
Courts of Record at Westminster, &c. ; and the same inrollment-to be 
had and made withm six months next’after the date of the said writ- 
ings indented,” &c. 

{As this statute makes certain ceremonies requisite to the 
operation of a bargain and sale of manors, lands, tenements, ot 
other hereditaments, our author considers what is meant by a 
bargain and sale, and what are the particular cases in which 
any sort of hereditaments can be said to pass by bargain and 
sale alone ; which latter pointy Mr. F. observes, leads to an- 
other inquiry, whether this predicament be applicable indiscti- 
minately to all sorts of hereditaments ; and if not, to what sorts 
its application is properly confined.—In order to trace the dis- 
tinctions which Mr. a proposes to offer on the subject of 
mrollment from their very first principles, he thinks it neces- 
sary to consider the definition and divisions of hereditaments ; 
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this part of the essay we had proposed to have extracted, bu¢ 
its length prevents us; we however recommend it to the at- 
tention of our professional readers, as containing nice and well- 
founded distinctions. 

Having discussed the nature of bargains and sates before 
the Statute of Inroliments, the doctrine of uses, and the-sta- 
tute of uses, which made a very material alteration in the ef- 
fect as well of bargains and sales as of all other contracts and 
conveyances, the operation of which depended on the doc- 
trine of uses, the author proceeds to shew that the Statute of 
Inrollments was passed to remedy the many and great inconve- 
niencies introduced by the preceding statute of uses.—The ins 
ferences drawn from his reasonings on this part of the subject 
are, 


‘ That any conveyances for money by deed only, of any estate of 
freehold or inheritance, in any corporeal hereditaments, or in any of 
those incorporeal hereditaments which fall under the first branch of 
my division of them, are clearly within the Statute of Inrollments, 
and therefore require to be made in the manner, and to be perfected 
by the ceremonies instituted by that Statute *. 

‘ But, on the contrary, that grants by deed, whatever be the con- 
sideration of them, of any of the incorporeal hereditaments comprised 
in the latter branch of my division of them, are not within the said 
Statute, but will take effect by the execution of the deed itself, in the 
same manner as before that Statute. 

‘ J shall refer, for the doctrine offered in the first of the above. in- 
ferences, to the case of Lade v. Baker, reported 2 Ventris 145. 266.5. 
where a grant and assignment of a subsisting rentcharge by deed from 
the grantor to his son as well for a pecuniary consideration, as that of 
natural love and affection ; the Court found themselves under a neces- 
sity of giving it effect by way of covenant to stand seized to uses, 
pn account of its being pleaded without attornment or inrollment, 

‘ And in support of the latter inference, I shall refer to the case 
of a bargain and sale of a manor, to which an advowson was appen- 
dant, by indenture not inrolled. It was held the advowson did not 





‘* The Author, in his practice, adhered to the principle here laid 
down. The following observations were subjoined by him, at a very 
— period, to a draft of a deed of grant for conveying a reversion 
in fee. ° ! ' 

‘‘ T have perused the above draft, to which I have added a refe- 
rence to a lease for a year, as that will be requisite if this be not in- 
rolled. A reversion or remainder in fee is an hereditament within the 
Statute 27th Henry VIII. ¢. 16. of Inrollments, A grant of money 
is in effect a bargain and sale, and therefore will not operate without 
inrollment (at least without attornment, and that would be precarioug 
since the Statute of 4nn); therefore conveyances of any freehold es- 
tate in remainder or reversion require the same forms of. inrolling, or 
of lease and release, ‘as those of estates in possession,’ 
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pass, because not intended to pass as, Lieaiad. but appendant ; and as 
pendant it could not pass, because the manor did not, for want: 
oF Inrollment ; “Fenkins 265. pl. 68. * Now, the appendancy of the 
advowson, in this ease, being the only objection to its passing, it fol. 
lows, that Inrollment was not necessary to pass it, had it been im 
gross,’ 


This ingenious and satisfactory essay, on a difficult and 
abstruse point of legal learning, is concluded with an examina- 
tion of the statute 4 Anne, c. 16. s.9. which dispenses with 
the attornment of tenants, and which at the first view appears 
to clash with the Statute of Inrollments, but which our author 
ar! does not affect it-—These observations were delivered 

the aithor in a Réading at Lyon’s Inn in the year 1778, 
fa are probably, as Mr. Shadwel observes in his preface, § as 
complete as the author could make them. That he saw no 
sufficient reason to alter his opinion of the principles there 
laid down, appears in some very late instances, wherein his 
attention was called to the subject of that Reading in the 
course of professional practice,’ 

We are next presented with arguments in the case, of the 
Representatives of General Stanwix and his Daughter ;. which 
were never delivered in Court, but were written for the mere 
purpose of shewing what could be suggested in so extraordi~ 
nary a caseé.—General Stanwix and his daughter set sail in the 
same ship from Ireland for England ; the veffel was cast away 
in its passage ; and not a single person on board was saved. 
Now it happened that the representative of the father to his 
personal estate was not the same person who, would have been 
entitled.to it as representative to the daughter, in case she had 


_ survived her father.—In. favour of the daughter’s survivorship, 


Mr. Feartie contends that the rule of the Roman law, which 
says, ‘ Where no evidence is to the contrary, a child shall be 
presumed to have outlived its parent,” should be adopted under 
the singular circumstances of the present case, as well as. in: all 
ordinary instances.—In favour of the representative of the fa- 
ther, he contends that it is certain that he died possessed of the: 
property in dispute, and that there is only a presumption in favour 
of the daughter’s having done so; and that therefore the cer- 
tainty should be preferred to the presumption.—These remarks 
are. rather ingenious thaw satisfactory, and are written with a 
degree of quickness which almost amounts'to petulance. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with cases and 
opinions, from. which we shall transcribe one of the shortest, 
that’ our readers may be enabled to form for themselves some 
opinion of this work; which has been published for the benefit 
of the author’s widow, —The opanion which we shall extract 


goes 
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ones to shew that’a devise may take effect, notwithstanding a- 
partial error in the description of the deviseés, if they be other- 
wise ascertainable; and it agrees with a late decision in the Court 
of King’s Bench, reported in vol. vi. of Term Reports, p. 671. 


‘ Though there were no persons to answer the qwhole of the dee 
scription in the executory devise to 4. B. and C.'N., because those 
persons were not grandaughters of the testator, yet, I think, no one 
can doubt that they were the persons meant by thetestator. They are 
properly described by their respective names ; and.the testator could‘not - 
mean grand-daughters, when he liad none, but must have. meant those - 
nieces whom he mentions by tlreir names, If the description, upon . 
the whole, leaves no doubt as to the persons intended by the testator, , 
it seems sufficient to entitle them ; br. nihil facit error nominis,.cum | 
de corpore.constat, ~It seems, by the Civil Law, a devise by.a wrong 
description, if the mistake appears so that the testator’s intention can 
be known, will be good; and so a description of a devise, erroneous 
in part, does not avoid the disposition, if such devisee 1s otherwise as- 
certainable. “A devise by a grandfather to his daughter’s son, by the 
namé of Ais son, was held good, per Newdig. F. 2 Sid. 149. And 
so was. a devise to William, eldest son of Charles, though such 
eldest son’s name was not William, but Andrew. Vide Finch Rep. 
403. Anda devise to the mayor, chamberlain, .and governors of the 
hospital of Saint Bartholomew, was good, though that was not their 
name of incorporation. All these cases, (and some others that might 
be cited,) seem to depend on the person’s being ascertained by other 
circumstances, or parts of the description, When that part of the de- 
scription which does not apply was carly a mistake, and not ‘in- 
tended to denote or annex to the person of the devisee any quality,’ 
circumstance, or restriction, as an infended requisite to his taking the. 
estate ; and then, as it can only be considered as an intended further 
description of the person ascertainable without it, we may fairly deem 
it surplusage. It would be strange to construe it as subverting or vi-, 
tiating the very description it was meant to aid, and render more ex-, 
plicit. Now, in the present case, as the word grand-daughters cannot. 
be considered as intended to describe persons so related to the testator, 
or ‘as an intended quality, circumstance or restriction of description 
requisite to entitle the devisees, when the testator had no grand-daughter’ 
at all; and, as the rest of the description, abstracted from that, ap- 
plies to and ascertains by name, persons who were the testator’s 
nieces; I conceive, that the description of grand-daughters is clearly a 
mistake for nieces ;. aud the persons intended are ascertained, indepen- 
dent of it, by his naming the persons who were his nieces. I, there- 
fore, apprehend, that the devise was good to his nieces named there- 
in, with the mistaken addition of grand-daughters instead of nieces, as 
it would have been if the word grand-daughters had been omitted. It 
is Clear the testator could not mean grand-daughters, when he had none; 
it secms equally clear, that he intended the two persons he has de- 
scribed by their names.’ 3 


We hope that the charitable intent of this publication will 
be accomplished. 
E4 | Art, 
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Art. 1X. Family Secrets, Literary and Domestic. By Mr. Praté, 
5 Vols. 12mo, 11. 5s. Boards. Longman. 1797. 


READER, on casting his eyes on the title-page of this work, 

might be induced to think that he was about to indulge 
an idle or a vicious curiosity ; and he might feel an unwilling- 
ness to search into ** Family Secrets,” Literary or Domestic. A 
few pages farther will convince him that such apprehensions, 
though delicate and liberal, were totally unfounded. Under 
an inauspicious title, Mr. Pratt has introduced to a numerous 
set of readers a novel that has the merit of being at once ten- 
der, pathetic, and full of love; and, which may be a more un- 
common circumstance, of love mixed with the greatest discre- 
tion :—a novel which, however, will offend by its prolixity, 
its violations of probability, and its unchastized style. We will 
endeavour to develope the plot,.in order to afford the reader 
some idea of the construction of these volumes. 

In three neighbouring houses, named the Castle, the. Manor- 
House, and the Abbey, the chief personages of the story reside. 
The Castle belongs to Sir Armine Fitzorton, a clergyman of the 
church of England, whose only fault was a strong tincture of bi- 
gotry in religion. ‘ Asa private gentleman, (adds the author,) 
his conduct and character might very justly be summed up in 
the words of the celebrated Lord Clarendon ;. ** He maintained 
the primitive integrity of the English nation, and supported 
in his castle the good old manners, old good humour, and 
old good nature, of old English hospitality.” Lady Fitzorton 
is delineated as elegant, sensible, mild, and benignant. Sir 
Armine’s three sons, John, Henry, and James, are described 
with distinct and appropriate characters. John is a man of 
cool abstract reasoning, intrepid in his pursuit of what he 
thinks right, and with as much consistency of conduct as can be 
expected from a young man of an impetuous temper and ardent 
passions. ‘The second son, Henry, possesses all the irritability 
of mind which is found in persons who indulge their imagi- 
nation more than their rational faculties. -His sensibility and its 
attendant miseries frequently cast a cloud over his goodness of 
heart and soundness of intellect ; while his natural propensities 
are increased by his studies, which consist chiefly in romances 
and poetry; and he becomes in course of time ** most musical, 
most melancholy.” James, the third son, is represented as a 
man of calm passions and steady judgment. The difference of 


_ characters in the brothers produces a variety of disputes on 


literature and morals, in wich their peculiarities of taste and 
disposition unfold themselves. 


The Manor-House is inhabited by Mr. Clare and a young 
and lovely daughter. ‘The close connection between the houses 
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of Fitzorton and Clare leads to the mutual hope of a still 
dearer one, by a future marriage between the fair Olivia Clare 
and one of Sir Armine’s sons. | 

The Abbey is inhabited by Sir Guise Stuart, his lady, a son, 
and a daughter, the three fatter all adorned with every grace 
of mind and person. ‘The baronet is represented as a monster of 
iniquity and cowardice, and a savage tyrant to his wife and to his 
charming daughter; the great and good qualities of the latter 
of whom are exhibited by her tender care of her mother, 
her spirited defence of her against the violence of Sir Guise, 
her own filial submission to his stern commands, and 
her patient sufferings under his barbarous conduct. ‘The son, 
though spirited and virtuous, appears to be the favourite of 
Sir Guise. 

A deadly breach is made between the families of the Fitzor- 
tons and Stuarts, by the rude behaviour of Sir Guise, in con- 
sequence of a political conversation which one day passed be- 
tween Sir A. Fitzorton and him, in which the brutal and harsh 
behaviour of Sir Guise becomes flagrant in his treatment of 
the venerable Sir Armine. At a former period of their ac- 
quaintance, Henry Fitzorton had frequently seen Caroline 
Stuart, and an early and immutable attachment to her was the 
consequence; this is the first family secret. ‘The Clares and the 
Fitzortons, desirous of allying their families, view with plea- 
sure the growing passion that appears to exist between Henry 
Fitzorton and Ofiwia Clave, though the former betrays a great 
unwillingness to meet with equal ardourthe open and unreserved 
conduct of Olivia, and a repugnance to understand either the 
hints of old Clare, or the more explicit advances of his father 
Sir Armine. The secret of Henry Fitzorton’s attachment to 
Caroline Stuart is confined to his own breast, and that of 
Charles Stuart her brother; who, in return, discovers his 
attachment to Olivia. John Fitzorton, the elder brother, is 
also deeply smitten with the charms of the fair Olivia: but, 
ignorant of his brother’s attachment at the Abbey, and consi- 
dering him as betrothed to Olivia, he smothers the passion in 
silent sorrows. As the friendship of the Clares and Firzor- 
tons is of that kind which adopts common foes and common 
ftiends, Olivia Clare and Caroline Stuart, though acquainted 
in their childish days, are now strangers, and the secrets of 
their peculiar attachments are unknown to each other. 

These Family Secrets of the Castle and Abbey. compose the 
grand body of the story. Henry Fitzorton neglects, or rather 
shuns, the warm yet delicate overtures of Olivia, and passes 
his time among the forests near the Abbey, indulging his un- 
happy passion for Caroline Stuart; which is rendered still more 


hopeless 
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hopeless by his utter exclusion from the Abbey; on account of | 
the family quarrels of Sir Armine ands r Guise. 

In the second volume, the author, afraid of objections to 
his plot, thus far, carried, steps: forwards. with the following 
defence of himself addressed to:the reader: : Dab irs 

¢ Now it may happen that before’ thou hast gained this stage of 
our history, we have put thee a litle out of humour by a seem- 
ing violation of probability; it may. have offended: thy critical talents 
that we should, as it may seem to thee, have maliciously contrived 
to lock this family secret in our Henry’s breast, although such,a gum. 
ber of keys are ready to open it. Perhaps thou hast long since ex- 
claimed, “Goto! can it be supposed an impetuous youth should pay 
his court to a lady in the neighbourhood, to the daughter of his fa- 
ther’s bitterest enemy, for so long a period undiscovered ; that many 
of the servants of her family and of his, that a brother of each 
house, and now perhaps of both, notwithstanding all the’ pri- 
vate and public tumults,—Can it be supposed that this matter 
should be any secret to. half thesurrounding parishes ?: And was there 
not to! be found one officious enemy, or’ “ good-natured friend,” or 
idle gossip, who, on the swift wing of folly or cuyiosity, or the yet 
more rapid one of malice, would have even panted to carry the tidings 
to the only two persons most interested in its truth or falsehood, 
namely, Olivia and her father? Ox was the neighbourhood of Fitz- 
orton-Castle the only spot in the world where no such friend, énemy, 
or gossip in petticoats or breeches, resided?” 

Unrestrairied by these objections, though obvious to him- 
self, and unremoved, ‘the author is determined to proceed 
onwards with his story. Sir Armine and old Clare continue 
desirous of a match between Henry Vitzorton and Olivia: but, on 
the former’s having fixed the day, Henry discloses to his father 
the fatal secret,— his love of Caroline Stuart. Sir Armine still 
presses the match. In this dilemma, Chari¢s Stuart sends 
Henry a letter deploring his fate, and proposing a ‘deliverance 
to be’wrought by him from this impending evil. Sir Armine, 
Mr: Ctare, Olivia, and Henry Fitzorton, are on the way toa 
mansion belonging to Olivia, sitiatcd on an estate lately Jefe to 
her by a distant relation ;—-when, in passing through a forest 
a few miles from it, 'a party of armed ‘and masked horsemen 
arrest Henry who was before on horseback;—and they prove 
to be Charles Stuart, attended with some friends accoutred and 
prepared to work the deliverance of Henry from the plans of 
the old people. At this moment, another party of armed men 
attack the coach tn which Sir Armine, his lady, &c. are 
trayelling in the rear; when sudden shrieks bring Charles 
Stuart’s battalion to the assistance of the ladies, and a most 
furious rencontre ensues. Henry performs wonders, ‘and his 
friends prevail. ‘Fhe vanquished party are discovered to b 
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Sir Guise and his .myrmidons,. whose, scheme it was:to assasi- 
nate,the Fitzorton family... In the aifray, Sir Armine, a very 
old man, receives;.a violent blow from his. inveterate foe Sir 
Guise ;. whose party.is secured, and carried prisoners to the 
nextinn. ‘Lhe illncss.of Sir Armine brings on the gout, and 
detains him ac the inn sometime: the matriage is therefore 
deferred. Sir Armine, during his illness, swallows. poison by 
mistake ; and feeling, his death approaching, he presses his 
son. to conclude the marriage with Olivia; and he- par-. 
ticularly enforces this command, as his friend Mr. Clare, had 
lately assisted him with a large sum of money,,and rescued 
the whole family from poverty. Henry despairingly consents 
to the match, and promises to endeavour to forget his. for- 
mer attachment to the daughter of his father’s infamous ad- 
versary. ! 

Previously to this event, John Fitzorton, the elder brother, 
and @harles Stuart, seek to dissipate amid the, din of arms the 
thought of their unhappy attachnient to Olivia; a fSamily secret 
which they kept locked in their own bosoms, though they. 
were in the constant habit of living together in the most un- 
reserved manner. Henry Fitzorton, now the husband of 
Olivia, vainly endeavours to forget his old attachment to Ca- 
roline Stuart: but ‘* beret Jateri lethalis arundo,” and the con- 
flict of passions renders him the most miserable of. mankind. 
His melancholy is not even allayed by the fresh reasons of at- 
tachment to his wife, which gained existence in the family 
of children which Olivia had brought him. A change, how- 
ever, soon takes place, and Olivia dies, in consequence of at- 
tending on one of her children who had caught a contagious 
disorder. 

During the cohabitation of Henry. Fitzorton and Olivia, 
affairs at the Abbey had suffered a complete revolution, ‘The 
infamous conduct of Sir Guise Stuart, who had. been set free 
after his defeat by the party of Charles Stuart in the engage- 
ment in the forest, occasions the death of his lady, and the 
secession of his son and daughter to a foreign country; where,, 
by the counsels of father Arthur, (a pious and confidential 
priest,) Caroline Stuart enters into a religious house as a no- 
vice, in-despair of ever being the wife of Henry Fitzorton. 
Before the time of her noviciate is expired, Henry Fitzorton, 
now a widower, on receiving this account of Caroline’s-des- 
tination, repairs with his brother John to the, convent on the 
very day in which her noviciate expires, Father Arthur, after 
some pious scruples, relates to Caroline Stuart the death of 
Olivia, and the visit of Henry Fitzorton. After some sus- 
pense, Henry has determined. to take a monk’s habit, and to bid 


adieu. 
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adieu to his family and the world: but, on approaching the 
‘ altar at which he is about to renounce all his connections with 
mankind, he perceives Caroline Stuart ; an eclaircissement takes 
place ; and Caroline, who, in consequence of the information 
of Henry’s widow’d state, had altered her resolution of becom- 
ing a nun, accepts ‘the hand of Henry, and returns with him 
to England. 

The author’s very long details of Sir Guise haye been omit- 
ted in this our summary, for obvious reasons ; and we confess 
that the attempt. to develope the story thus far has put our 
diligence to its full proof. If the curious reader be not satis- 
fied without some illustration, we will quote two or three 
short passages. 

When Henry Fitzorton, banished from the Abbey, in- 
dulged his melancholy passion for Caroline Stuart, by walk- 
ing day and night among the adjacent woods, a faithful servant 
(wlio, unknown to Henry, had watched his frequent wander- 
ings, and feared that his health might be injured by long fast- 
ing,) adopted the following stratagem : ‘ He it was who placed 
in the forest, which Henry so frequently haunted, those accom- 
modations which the heated brain of his master sometimes 
attributed to magic: and well he might; for sometimes a peach 
would ripen upon a barren thorn, a pine apple would enrich a 
bramble, and bunches of the grape be twisted with the May 
bush.” So much for nature and probability ! 

The following quotation describes the history which Mr. 
Page, the keeper of a circulating library, gives of the various 
tastes of his customers: ‘1 wish you could see the circulators 
at my friend Page’s shop, and hear Page describe his custom- 
ers. ‘ Five changes a day, Sir, (he has said to me—you know 
his quaint humour and shrewd brevity,) aye and come for 
the sixth at night. I say, read a book to the end 3 indeed, 
they begin with the end, retyrn to the title, skip preface, jump 
to middle, dash again to end, and away for another volume ! 
and as to my folio and quarto gentry, Mr. Dugdale and Domine 
Chillingworth, and Gaffer Clarendon, and such old Grecians, 
they don’t come home for half a year.—Pray, dear Mr. Page, 
says a pretty lisper, who had been looking over the catalogue, 
is not that there Lady Dinjey, she who makes your books smell 
so horribly of spirits, and is so generous of her snuff? I declare 
my sister Bab and a whole party of us were the other evening 
almost poisoned in the first volume of * Delicate Distresses,” 
and sweet Jane Hectic was quite overcome before she had half 

ot through ‘* Excessive Sensibility.”—-So much for Aumour ! 

_ The following words and phrases are peculiarly the property 

of the author of Family Secrets: * sensical ’ and § sensate,’ for 
sensible ; veritable, for true ; and ¢ impayable obligations.’ 

7 Art. 
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Art. X. Selections from the French Anas: containing’ Remarks of 
eminent Scholars.on Men and Books, Together with Anecdotes 
and Apophthegms of illustrious Persons. Interspersed» with 
Pieces of Poetry. 12mo. 2 Vols. 78. sewed. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1797: 


He French Collections “ in Ana” have been often pillaged 

by our compilers of anecdotes and jest-books, and they 
have been retailed and detailed on a thousand other occasions *: 
but no writer, that we recollect, has at once given to us so 
large a portion of them as the gentleman who has favoured the 
public with the two,volumes now under notice.—He has not 
only translated the poetical quotations, but he has added to 
their number ;—and ‘he has also prefixed some account of each 
author to whom we are ihdebted for the originals,—the AZena- 
giana, the Scaligeriana, the Huetiana, the Perroniana, &c. &c. 
‘The account which he himself gives, in his Preface, of his plan 
and conduct in the selection, is, that he has chosen ‘ from the 
various Auas those passages which seemed to him to possess 
the most general tendency to amuse or instruct ; adding notes, 
where the articles could be usefully expanded or illustrated ; 
compressing some passages, without weakening their sense ; 
and adding literary and biographical sketches of the authors, 
whose names are affixed to each Ana, are the only attempts in 
this work by which he has presumed to exceed the laborious 
and cautious province of a translator and compiler.’ 

The translator also refers ‘ the learned reader to the Preface 
to Wolf’s edition of the Casauboniana, for farther information 
on the subject of the Anas; as he will find the most ample 
satisfaction in the care, labour, and judgment, with which M. 
Wolf has compiled a very erudite history of these modern Me- 
morabilia.’ ) 

We may farther observe that the present translator has been 
careful to reject those dons mots and witticisms that appeared too 
ludicrous, or worse than merely /udicrous, for a compilement in 
which he did not chuse that wit should give offence to decency. 
A few extracts will probably be expected, by way of specimen: 

© Bells were first brought into use by St. Paulinus Bishop of Nola +, 


in the Campania of Rome: hence a bell was called Nola, or Cam- 
pagna. Att first they were called saints: hence toc-saint, or toc-sin, 





* Hence it must necessarily follow that a great deal of the tadie- 
talk comprehended in those collections, which once afforded much en- 
tertainment from its novelty, and many a bon mot which in its day 
served to set the table in a roa’ will from their staleness now 
afford less pleasure, 

‘ + He was made Bishop of Nola anno 409.: “He was famous for 
his piety and his professional labours.’ 
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in process of time. Buf Pliny reports, that many ages before his 
time bells were in use, and called Tintinnabula; and Suetonius says, 
that Augustus had one put at the gate of the temple of Jupiter, to 
call the meeting of the people.’— =~ BS -) of US £09099 
‘It has been said, in praise of the sculpture of ancient Greece, that 
the gods would wish to resemble the statues of themselves. , : Michaeb 
ngelo fell into.an. expression very similar to this, on seeimg the 
statue of St. Mark in the church of St. Michael at Florence... * If 
that “statue résembled’ St. Mark, one would give him credit for the 
truth “and attthenticity of his writings, from the consideration of his 
phiysiognomy.%—2 00" eoth 12 ue Te 
* An ambassador lately arrived from Conétaritinople, in order to 
reside at Rome, retained in his mind so high an idea of the grandeur 
of the Ottoman empire, that. having occasion'to make an address ta 
Leo,, he thus acquitted himself, .' Having. used .the.titles of St..Bar- 
napd by calliag the Pope Abel, with respect to his eldership; Noah 
by his. government, Melchisedech by his order, and Aaron by lus dig- 
nity—he.added, as characters paramount to all the.rest, Sultan of the 
Catholic Chirch, and Grand Turk of the Christians.’— ia 
“* A’wery fenorant hobleman observing one day at dinner a person 
eminent :for his philosophical talents intent ‘on choosing ‘the delicactés 
of the table, said: to-him 4® What ! do philosophers love dainties ’— 
6¢ Why vot??? returned the scholar, .*¢ Do you think, my Lord, 
that-the good things of «this world were made. only for block- 
heads.?”?— | , ot a 
_ © Fre Accoltus d’ Arezzo, a celebrated lawyer in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with the assistance of his servant, purloined several picces of 
meat from a neighbouring butcher’s shop. Two of his scholars of 
doubtful character were put in prison, as authors of this theft, “Ac- 
coltus fir vain accustd hiniself: it was thought he did so to rescuéthe 
young men. ‘ When’ the affair was-blown over, and the students set 
at liberty by paying -a Certain sum, Accoltus brought plain proofs that 
he: had been the thief. Qn being asked why he had committed am acé 
tion so unlike himself, and of which no one would have suspected 
him, he replied, he did. it to set in a strong light the advantages of a 
well-established character.’— 
© The following epigram on honours granted by patent was writter 
by Bouchet : | , 
To" eT dis qué tu es gentilhomme, 
Par la faveiir du parchemin.’ 
» & “ . $puin rat letrouve en son chemin, 
Que seras-tu ? Comme un autre homme. 





Great Sir, you boast your noble race, 

And perk that ‘parchment in my face : 

Say, should:a rat, in hungry hour, 

This fam’d certificate devour, 

Your titles and your pride are gone, 

No more Lord ***, but plain John.’— 
*.6 When Adrian VI.. in his letters had confessed that’a reformation 
in the Romish Church was expedient, but that it should be done'step 


by 
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by step, Luther, on reading this concession, had marked in the mar’ 

in of his copy of the letters, ‘ that his Holiness intended that an 
interval of a century should take place between each step.” [Ve wiay 
apply this to the common ‘objection started against all pians of Reform, in 
Church and State: ** This is not a proper season.”” Rev. ] 

«M. L——, the famous usurer, (in France,’ we suppose, ) during 
his. tllness frequently fell into fainting-fits, which exhrbited the ap- 
pearance of inmediate dissolution, y His dricnds, sby great attention, 
and by calling in very able physicians, fon some time protracted his 
life, and proeured.to the patient spp yas of returning health, One 
of these his confessor thought a good opportunity of reminding the 
sick man of his approaching fate. ) To effect this pious intention, he 
presented before the eyes of the expiring usurer a silver crucifix. 





M. L.——- surveyed the cross with minute attention, and suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘* Sir, I can lend you but a very small sum on such a 
pledge.”— Os 


¢: Men of great loquacity and moderate intellects are sarcastically 
represented by an Arabian proverb as mills, whose clatter only. we 
hear, without ever carrying away any flour.?— 


© BON MOT OF ARISTIPPUS. 


‘ This philosopher was very fond of magnificent entertainments, 
and loved a court lifes. Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, asked hira 
in a sarcastic manner the rexson Why philosophers were seen often at 
the gates of princes, but printes never at: the doors of philosophers.—~ 
‘© For the same reason,” replied the philosopher, ‘ that physicians 
are found at the doors of sick men, and.not.sick men at,the-doors of 
physicians.” ce | | 

As a specimen of the: poetic translations, we shall give the 
following imitation of the verses of; Madame Deshouliers, on 
the love of plays selected for the sake of their morality: 


¢ Amusemient, which exceeds the measure 
Of reasouw, ceases to be pleasure. 
Play, merely for diversion’s sake, 
Is fair, nor risks an heavy stake, 
‘The vet’ran gamester, void of shame, 
Is man ‘io longer’ but in name. 
His mind thé slave of every vice 
Spawn’d by that’ foul fiend Avarice.’ 
‘Though with integrity and sense 
The.gamester may his trade commence, 
The lust ef gaid will soon impart, 
Its subtle poison to his heart. .,,..,,, iby 
To each mean trick inur’d to stoop,, . - ‘ 
_ The knave soon supersedes the dupe,’ * ey 
On the whole, notwithstanding the want-of absolute sovelty, 


these volumes will furnish the reader with considerable amuse- 


ment; and, in a moral view, they are eertainly unexception- 
able. 136 4 P* vas oe 


Arr. 
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fAirt. XI. Observations on the Nature and Theory of Vision : with act 
Inquiry into the Cause of the single Appearance of Objects seen 


’ by both Eyes, By John Crisp, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 178. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. Séwell. 1796. 


WE have perused this ingenious and candid essay with singu- 
lar satisfaction ; and we consider it as a very valuable ad- 


dition to the knowlege which we have lately acquired concern- 


ing the function of sight. ‘The opening sections coincide with 
the curious and elegant tract of Dr. Berkeley, though the author 
assures us that his conclusions were independently formed. ‘The 
part which will most interest the philosophical optician is that 
in which are related the experiments on the cause of single 
vision. 

Two sections are devoted to the theory of Dr. Wells *. In 
the former of these, the author contends that, even admitting 
Dr. Wells’s facts, single vision is not necessarily the consequence 
of acertain law of direction. Direction in a line from the eye 
is an acquired notion or conception: but the single appearance 
is an actual matter of sight ; whence the apparent union of the 
points, at which the optic axes terminate, may be more reason- 
ably considered as the primary law, and that of direction se- 
condary.—In the next section, Mr. Crisp adduces experiments 
to shew that the point of intersection of the optic axes has a 
different seeming direction, as seen by one or by the other eye, 
or by both at one time: whereas, if the single appearance were 
caused by a law of visible direction, this law should affect each 
eye when used singly, in the same manner as when used in 
conjunction with the other; and this Dr. Wells maintains: 
* but, since an object, if it appear single to the two eyes, must, 
at the time when it is so seen, appear to each eye to be in the 
same place—i ¢. since, one visible object can only have one 
visible place at one time, and since this place is not that which 
it has when seen by either eye singly, we may safely conclude 
that the apparent place of the object, when seen by both eyes, is 
dependent on the circumstance of its being seen single.’ 

In the concluding section, Mr, Crisp endeavours to prove 
that single vision is the effect of an united sensation. Among 
other facts, he states that,’ with a pair of spectacles filled up 
with differently coloured glasses, ‘ if the eyes be alternately 
closed so as to exhibit the two colours singly, one succeeding 
the other, and immediately after, both eyes be kept open, an 
intermediate colour'will be very perceptible.’-—* How does this 
arise ?. It is an effect which can only be produced by the action 





* See Rev. vol. xvi. N.S. p. 341- 
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of the rays of light on the optic nerves. It must therefore be 
the joint effect of the rays acting on the two retinz, or az 
united sensation. —On looking at an Argand’s lamp for a minute 
or two, and then closing the eyes, a s7mg/e spectrum is perceived. 
No forced distortion of either eye can affect the unity of the 
appearance : * Here is no external object seen or imagined ;, 
and consequently nothing respecting direction from the eye or 
external place is concerned in the experiment. The whole re- 
lates to sensation. But as each eye is equally affected, the sen- 
sation must be united, otherwise the spectra would appear dis- 
tinct. We have not even a consciousness of both eyes being 
concerned.’ 

The author refers to our account of M. Aenae’s work, (N. S. 
vol. vii. 1792, p- §39,) in which some remarks occur respect- 
ing the erect appearance of objects seen by inverted images, 
that nearly coincide with his own sentiments. Bed...s. 





Art. XII. Captain Stedman’s Narrative of an Expedition from Suri- 


nam, Kc. 
[ Article concluded from out last Number, p. 437-] 


E have not sufficient room to particularize the different 
events which Capt. Stedman describes, as occurring 
within the first four months after his arrival at Surinam ; and 
during which period Col. Fourgeoud’s regiment was permitted 
to remain completely inactive, indulging in all kinds of gratifi- 
Cation, and in a little time suffering by those diseases which, 
in tropical countries, usually follow similar excesses. 

During that interval, the revolted negroes had given so little 
disturbance, that the regiment, after being left unemployed, 
was at length actually dismissed, as useless to the colony :—but, 
just as it was ready to sail for Holland, on the 15th of June, 
information was brought to Paramaribo that Lieut. Lepper, 
of the Society’s troops, had been shot dead by the rebels, and 
his whole party, consisting of about 30 men, cut to pieces. 

‘ The period when this unhappy event took place, was that which, 
in the language of the colony, ts termed the short-day season. Dur- 
ing this, Mr. Lepper having been informed that between the rivers 
Patamaca and Upper Cormootibo, a village of negroes had been dis- 
covered by the rangers some time before; he determined with his 
small party, which was only a detachment from the Patamaca post, 
to sally through the woods and attack them. But the rebels being 
apprized of his intentions by their spies, which they constantly ent- 
ploy, immediately marched out to receive him; in hjs way they 
laid themselves in ambush, near. the borders of a deep marsh, through 
which the soldiers’were to pass to the rebel settlement. No sooner 
had the unfortunate men got into the swamp and up to their arm-pits, 


than their black enemies rushed out from under cover, andshot them 
Rey. May, 1797. F dead 
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dead at their leisure in the water, while they were unable to returit 
the fire more than once, their situation preventing them from re-load- 
ing their musquets. Their gallant commander, being imprudently 
distinguished by a gold-laced hat, was shot through the head in the 
first onset. The few that scrambled out of the marsh upon the 
banks were immediately put to death in the most barbarous manner, 
except five or six, who were taken prisoners and carried alive to the 
settlement of the rebels.’ 


The melancholy fate of these men was afterward ascertained 
by Col. Fourgeoud ; who, having penetrated to a rebel village 
in what was called the rice country, found their skulls stuck 
on stakes; under which their mouldering bodies lay above 
ground. He was also informed, by a rebel prisoner, that these 
men had one by one been stripped naked by revolted negroes, 
and for the amusement of their wives and children had been 
flogged to death. 

In consequence of this event, the regiment to which our 
author belonged was not only detained, but early in July em- 
barked in sugar barges; such, says he, ‘ as are used by the 
colliers on the Thames,’ excepting only that they,were ‘ roofed 
over with boards, which gave them the appearance of so many 
coffins ; and how well they deserved this name I am afraid 
will too soon appear by the number of men they buried.’ 
These barges were all armed with swivels, blunderbusses, &c. 
and stationed on different rivers in the colony: two of the 
barges, with four subalterns, two serjeants, three corporals, and 
32 soldiers, were put under our author’s command, besides to 
negroe rowers, and a pilot, for each barge. On this occasion, 
the liberality of Capt. Stedman’s friends at Paramaribo furnished 
him with a good supply of wine, beer, spirits, sugar, hams, 
tongues, coffee, &c. 

On the 3d of July 1773, Capt. S. and his detachment left. 
Paramaribo, with instructions ‘ to cruise up and down Rio 
Cottica, between the Society posts, La Rochel at Patamaca, 
and Slans Welveren above the last plantation, to prevent the 
rebels from crossing the river, to seize or kill them if possible, 
and protect the estates from their invasions.’ The same even- 
ing, the detachment came to anchor off the battery of the for- 
tress New Amsterdam, of which Capt. S. gives an engraving, 
as well as a particular description. Of his farther progress, we 
shall extract the following account in his own words: 

.¢ Onthe fourth of July, in the morning, we weighed anchor; and 
having doubled the Cape, rowed with the flood till we arrived before 
Elizabeth’s Hope, a beautiful coffee plantation, where the proprietors 
Mr. Klynhams, inviting us on shore, shewed us every civility in his 
power, and loaded my ne with refreshing fruits, anaaiblon &c. 


He told u3 that he pitied our situation from his heart, and — 
the 
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the miseries we were going to encounter, the rainy season being just 
at hand, or indeed having already commenced, by frequent showers, 
accompanied with loud claps of thunder. ve As for the enemy,”’ said 
he, ** you may depend on not seeing one single soul of them ; they 
know better than to make their appearance openly, while they may 
have a chance of seeing you from under cover: thus, Sir, take care 
to be upon your guard—but the climate, the climate will murder you 
all. However,’ continued he, ‘ this shews the zeal of your com- 
mander, who will rather see you killed, than see you eat the bread of 
idleness at Paramaribo.””—This pleasant -harangue he accompanied 
with a squeeze by the hand. We then took our leave, while the 
beautiful Mrs. Dutry, his daughter, shed tears at our departure.— 
This evening we anchored before the Matapaca Creek. 

‘ I here created my two barges men of war, ard named them the 
Charon and the Cerberus, by which names I shall distinguish them 
during the rest of the voyage ; though the Sudden Death and Wilful 
Murder were much more applicable, as will be seen. We now con- 
tinued rowing up the river Cottica, having passed, since we entered 
Rio Comewina, some most enchantingly beautiful estates of coffee 
and sugar, which line the banks of both these rivers, at the distance 
of one or two miles from each other. 

‘ My crew having walked and drest their dinner ashore on the 

lantation l’ Avanture, we anchored, on the evening of the 5th, before 
Rio Pirica. 

‘ On the following day we rowed still further up the river Cottica, 
and went on shore on the estate Alia. At all the above plantations 
we were most hospitably received, but we met with fewer plantations 
as the river grew narrower. 

¢ On the 7th we continued our course, and having walked ashore 
on the estate Bockkestyne, being the last plantation up the river 
Cottica on the right, except one or two small estates in Patamaca, at 
night we cast anchor at the mouth of Coopman’s Creek. This day 
the Charon was on fire, but happily it was soon extinguished. 

‘On the 8th, we again kept rowing upwards, and at eleven 
o’clock A.M. cast anchor off the fort Slans Welveren, which was 
guarded by the troops of the Society. Here I stepped on shore, with 
my officers, to wait on Captain Orzinga, the commander, and deli- 
vered three of my sick men into his hospital ; where I beheld such a 
spectacle of misery and wretchedness as baffles all imagination: this 
place having been formerly called Devil’s Harwar, on account of its 
intolerable unhealthiness—a name by which alone I shall again distin- 
guish it, as much more suitable than that of Slans Welveren, which 
signifies the welfare of the nation.’ 


On the following day, the two barges reached their stations, 
where the officers and men soon became very sickly; 


‘ Here all the elements now seemed to unite in opposing us; the 
water pouring down like a deluge, the heavy rains forced themselves 
fore and aft into the vessel, where they set every thing afloat; the 
air was infested with myriads of musquitoes, which, from sun-set to 
sun-rising, constantly kept us company, and prevented us from get- 
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ting any sleep, and left us in the morning besmeared all over with, 
blood, and full of blotches. The smoak of the fire and tobacco, 
which we burnt to annoy them, was enough to choak us; and not a 
foot-step of land could we find, where we might cook our salt provi- 
sions in safety. To all this misery may be added, that discord broke 
out between the marines and the negroes, with whom, as promises 
or threats had as yet no weight, I was obliged to have recourse to 
other means. I tied up the ringleaders of both parties; and after or- 
dering the first to be well flogged, and the latter to be horsewhipped 
for half an hour, after due suspence and expectation, I pardoned them 
all without one lash. This had equally the effect of the punishment, 
and peace was perfectly re-established; but to prevent approaching 
disease was totally out of my power. Not all the golden rules in 
Doctor Armstrong’s beautiful poem upon health could avail in this 
situation.’ 


Here, however, by the advice of an old negroe, Capt. S. began 
the practice of repeatedly bathing in the river every day, and 
of going not only thinly dressed, but barefooted ; to which, be- 
sides the agreeable coolness and cleanliness of the practice, he 
in a great degree ascribes the preservation of his life. 

We cannot minutely notice the different events which oc- 
curred to our author and his detachment, while they remained 
on board the Charon and Cerberus barges; where, in. about 
seven weeks, all the officers, and two-thirds of the men, being 
either dead or sick, Capt.5. and his barges were ordered 
to the Devil’s Harwar, still more remarkable for its unwhole- 
some situation. He reached it on the 27th of August; and. 
on the 29th he was informed that the rebels had burnt three of 
the neighbouring plantations, and cut the throats of all the 
white inhabitants : while the sickly and debilitated state of the 
few who were alive of his own detachment made it probable 
that they were soon to experience a similar fate; which they, 
however, escaped, only because the revolted negroes did not 
atrack them. Onthe qth of December, when not one man of 
the author’s original detachment remained capable of doing duty, 
2 reinforcement with provisions, medicines, and a surgeon, 
arrived from Paramaribo; and he (Capt S.) being himself 
extremely ill was permitted to go thither, where he arrived on 
the 14th of that month, and continued until the 25th of Octo- 
ber following. His health being then re-established, he went 
to join Col. fetrgeoud, who had some months before entered 
the woods near Cottica in pursuit of the negroes; having un- 
der his command not only his own regiment, but a ‘consider- 
able body of the Society’s troops and of the Black Rangers. 
‘These last appear to have been on every occasion the most ac- 
tive, zealous, and useful of all the troops employed by the 
Dutch against the revolted negroes ; between whom and the 
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Black Rangers an extraordinary degree of animosity subsisted, 
notwithstanding their common descent from Africa. This 
fact we consider as decisive evidence in favour of the mea- 
sure lately adopted by the British government, of raising and 
keeping up a number of black regiments in the West India 
iflands ; where, the climate being congenial to them, they will 
be infinitely more healthy and serviceable than European sol- 
diers, without proving (as we believe) less faithful. 

Various expeditions were now undertaken to discover and 
destroy the different settlements which the rebels had made, in 
the most intricate and inaccessible situations that could be 
found within the wilds of Surinam :—expeditions which lasted 
several years, and were attended with uncommon sufferings to 
the officers as well as to the soldiers; who were often com- 
pelled to wade through deep swamps and morafles, and fre- 
quently exposed to the most violent rains, as well as to the se- 
verest fatigues, hunger, and sickness; sometimes also assailed 
by the rebels, who, climbing unperceived to the tops of 
palm trees, fired on their enemies, ‘ and then, sliding down with 
surprising agility, disappeared.’—-As an exemplification of the 
warfare in which ourauthor was so long engaged, we shall extract 
his account of the destruction of Gado-Saby, one of the priucipal 
of the rebel settlements. (Vol. ii. p. 105.) 


‘At ten o’clock, (says he,) we met a small party of the rebels, 
with each a green hamper upon his back ; they fired at us, dropped 
their bundles, and taking to their heels ran back towards their village. 
These we since learned were transporting rice'‘to another settlement 
for their subsistence, when they should be expelled from Gado-Saby 
(the name of this settlement) which they daily expected, since the 
had been discovered by the gallant Captain Meyland. The green 
hampers, which they call warimbos, were very curiously plaited with 
the manicole leaves. And when our men cut them open with their 
sabres, there bust forth the most beautiful clean rice that I ever saw, 
which was scattered and trampled under foot, as‘we had no oppor- 
tunity of carrying it along. A little after this we perceived an empty 
shed, where a picquet had been stationed to give notice of any dan- 
ger, but they had precipitately deserted their post. We now vigo- 
rously redoubled our pace til] about noon; when two more musket 
shot were fired at us by another advanced guard of the enemy, as a 
signal to the chief, Bonny, of our approach. Major Medler and my- 
self, with a few of the van-guard, and a small party of the rangers, 
at this time rushing forward, soon came to a fine field of rice and In- 
dian corn: we here made a halt for the other troops, particularly to 
give time for our rear to close up, some of whom were at least two 
miles behind tis ; and during which period we might have been cut to 
pieces, the enemy, unknown to us, having surrounded the field in 
which we were, as we were afterwards informed. 

* In about half an hour the whole body joined us, when we in- 
stantly proceeded by cutting through a small defile of the wood, into 
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which we had no sooner entered, than a heavy fire commenced from 
every side, the rebels retiring, and we advancing, until we arrived in 
the most beautiful field of ripe rice, in the form of an oblong square, 
from which the rebel town appeared at a distance, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, sheltered from the sun by the foliage of a few lofty 
trees; the whole presented a coup-d’ail romantic and enchanting be- 
yond conception. In this field the firing was kept up, like one con- 
tinued peal of thunder, for above forty minutes, during which time 
our black warriors behaved with wonderful intrepidity aud skill. ‘The 
white soldiers were too eager, and fired over one another at random, 
et I could perceive a few of them act with the utmost coolness, and 
imitate the rangers with great effect; amongst these was now the 
once-daunted Fowler, who being roused from his tremor by the firing 
at the begining of the onset, Fad rushed to the front, and fully re- 
established his character, by fighting like a brave fellow, by my side, 
-until the muzzle of his te Bi was split by a shot from the enemy, 
which rendered it useless; a ball passed through my shirt, and grazed 
the skin of my shoulder; Mr. Decabanes, my lieutenant, had the 
sling of his fusee shot away: several others were wounded, some mor- 
tally, but I did not, to my surprize, observe one instance of im- 
mediate death—for which seeming miracle, however, I shall presently 
account. (The Negroes had not a sufficiency of leaden bullets. ) 

‘ This whole field of rice was surrounded and interspersed by the 
enemy with the large trunks and roots of heavy trees, in order to 
make our approach both difficult and dangerous ;_ behind these tem- 
porary fortifications the rebels lay lurking, and firing upon us with 
deliberate aim, whilst their du/warks certainly protected them in some 
measure from the effects of our fire, we having vast numbers of these 
fallen trees to scramble over before we could reach the town: but 
we still advanced, in defiance of every obstacle, and while I admired 
the masterly maneuvres of their general, I could not help pitying 

them for their superstition. One poor fellow, in particular, trustin 
to his amulet or charm, fancied himself invulnerable ; he mounted fre- 
quently upon one of the trees that lay near us, discharged his piece, 
descended to re-load, and then with equal confidence and the greatest 
deliberation returned to the charge in my full view; till at last a 
shot from one of my marines, named Valet, broke the bone of his 
thigh, and he fell crawling for shelter under the very same tree which 
had supported him just before ; but the soldier instantly advancing, 
and putting the muzzle of his musket to the rebel’s ear, blew out 
his brains, while several of his countrymen, in spite of their spells and 
charms, shared the same fate. | : 
‘ Being now about to enter the town, a rebel captain, wearing a - 
tarnished gold-laced hat, and bearing in his hand a torch of flaming 
straw, seeing their ruin inevitable, had the resolution to stay and 
set the town on fire in our presence, which, by the dryness of the 

houses, instantly produced a general conflagration, when the firin 
from the woods began gradually to cease. This bold and masterly 
manceuvre not only prevented that carnage to which the common sol- 
diers in the heat of victory are but too prone, but also afforded the 
enemy an opportunity of retreating with their wives and children, and 
| is eee ee carrying 
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carrying off their most useful effects ; whilst our pursuit, and oe 
the spoil, were at once frustrated both by the ascending flames, an 
the unfathomable marsh, which we soon discovered on all sides to 
surround us, as in the Maccabees : 


“© Behold the dattle is before us, and behind us, and the water 
of Fordan on this side, and that side, and the marsh, and the forest, 
so that there is no place for us to turn aside.”’ 


‘ I must indeed confess that within this last hour the continued 
noise of the firing, shouting, swearing, and hallooing of black and 
white mea mixed together ; the groans of the wounded and the dy- 
ing, all weltering in blood and in dust ; the shrill sound of the negro 
horns from every quarter, and the crackling of the burning village; 
to which if we add the clouds of smoke that every where surrounded 
us, the ascending flames, &c. &c. formed, on the whole, such an un- 
common scene as I cannot describe, and would perhaps not have been 
unworthy of the pencil of Hogarth: this scene I have, however, 
faintly endeavoured to represent in the frontispiece—where J may be 
seen, after the heat of the action, fatigued, and dejectedly looking on 
the body of an unfortunate rebel negro, who, with his musket in his 
hand, lies prostrate at my feet. 

‘ In short, having washed off the dust, sweat, and blood, and 
having refreshed ourselves with a dram and a bit of bread till the 
flames subsided, we next went to inspect the smoking ruins; and 
found the above town to have consisted of about one hundred 
houses or huts, some of which were two stories high. Among the 
glowing ashes we picked up several trifles that had escaped the 
flames, such as silver spoons and forks, which we supposed, by the 
marks BW. to have been pillaged from the Brunswick estate in Rio 
Cottica. We found also some at broken china and earthen pots ; 
amongst the latter one filled with rice and palm-tree worms fell to my 
share: as this wanted no fire to dress the contents, and as my appe- 
tite was very keen, I emptied it in a few minutes, and made a ve 
hearty meal. Some were afraid this mess had been left behind with 
a view to poison us ; but this suspicion proved however, fortunately 
for me, to be without foundation. 

‘ The silver plate I also purchased from the men that picked.it up, 
determined to carry it off as a trophy, and I have used it ever since. 
Here we likewise brand three skulls fixed upon stakes, the mournful 
relicks of some of our own brave people, who had been formerly kill- 
ed; but what surprized us most, were the heads cf two young ne- 
groes, which seemed as if fresh cut off; these we since learned had 
been executed during the night of the 17th, when we heard the hal- 
looing and the firing, for speaking in our favour. 

‘ Flavii buried all these remains promiscuously in one’ pit, we re- 
turned to ee our hammocks, under those beautiful and lofty trees 
which 1 have already mentioned ; but here 1 am sorry to add, we 
found the rangers shockingly employed, in playing at bowls with 
those very heads they had just chopped off from their enemies ; who, 
deaf to all remonstrance, 

“¢ Resistless drove the batter’d skulls before, 
. And dash’d and mang’ed all the brains with gore.” 
F 4 . ‘ They 
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‘ They related that upon reconnoitring the skirts of the surround- 
ing forest, they had found quantities of human blood in different 
places, which had flowed from the dead and wounded bodies the re- 
bels had carried away during the action. 

‘ To reprimand them for this inhuman diversion would have been 
useless, as they assured us it was ‘* Condre fassee,’’ the custom of 
their country ; and concluded the horrid sport by kicking and man- 
gling the heads, cutting off the lips, cheeks, ears, and noses ; they 
even took out the jaw-bones, which they smoke-dried, together with 
the right hands, to carry home, as trophies of their victory, to their 
wives and relations. That this barbarous custom prevails amongst 
savages is a well-known fact, which originates from a motive of 
insatiable revenge. And though Colonel Fourgeoud might have 
prevented their inhumanity by his authority, in my opinion he 
wisely declined it; observing, that as he could not do it by 
persuasion, to do it by power might break their native spirit, 
and produce no other effect than alienating them from the service, 
so necessary were they to us, though so savagely revengeful, and so 


bloody.’ 


Having returned to Paramaribo from his second expedition, 
Capt. S. gives the following description of that settlement, be- 
sides an engraved view and a plan of the town: (Vol. i. p. 285.) 


¢ Paramaribo is situated on the right side of the beautiful river Su- 
rinam, at about sixteen or eighteen miles distance from its mouth. 
It is built upon a kind of gravelly rock, which is level with the rest 
of the country, in the form of an oblong square; its length is about 
a mile and a half, and its breadth about half as much. All the 
streets, which are perfectly straight, are lined with orange, shaddock, 
tamarind, and lemon-trees, which appear in everlasting bloom ;_ while 
at the same time their branches are weighed down with the richest 
clusters of odoriferous fruit. Neither stone nor brick is made use of 
here for pavement, the whole being one continued gravel, not inferior 
to the finest garden walks in England, and strewed on the surface 
with sea-shells. ‘The houses, which are mostly of two, and some of 
three stories high, are all built of fine timber, a very few excepted ; 
most of the foundations are of brick, and they are roofed with thin 
split boards, called shingles, instead of slates or tiles. Windows are 
very seldom seen in this country, glass being inconvenient on account 
of the heat, instead of which they use gauze frames ; some have only 
the shutters, which are kept open from six o’clock in the morning 
until six at night. As for chimnies I never saw one in the colony, no 
fires being lighted except in the kitchens, which are always built at 
some distance from the dwelling-house, where the victuals are dressed 
upon the floor, and the smoke let out by a hole made in the roof: 
these timber houses are however very dear in Surinam, as may, be 
evinced by that lately built by Governor Nepven, which he declared 
had cost him above /. 15,000 sterling. There is ‘no spring water to 
be met with in Paramaribo, most houses have wells dug in the rock, 
which afford but a brackish kind of beverage, only used for the ne- 
groes, ‘cattle, &c, and the Europeans have reservoirs or cisterns, in 
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which they preserve rain-water for their own consumption ; those of 
nicer taste let it first drop through a filtering-stone into large jars or 
earthen pots, made by the native Indians on purpose, which they 
barter at Paramaribo for other commodities. The inhabitants of this 
country, of every denomination, sleep in hammocks, the negro slaves 
excepted, who mostly lie pn the ground; the hammocks used br 
those in superior stations are made of cotton, ornamented with rich 
fringe; these are also made by the Indians, and sometimes worth 
above twenty guineas ; neither bedding nor covering is necessary, €x- 
cept an awning to keep off the musquitoes. Some people indeed lie 
on bedsteads ; in that case they are surrounded, instead of curtains, 
with gauze pavilions, which admit the air freely, and at the same time 
keep off the smallest insect. ‘The houses in general at Paramaribo 
are elegantly furnished with paintings, gilding, crystal chandeliers, 
china jars, &c.; the rooms are never papered or plastered, but beau- 
tifully wainscoted with cedar, and Brazil, and mahogany wood. 

‘ The number of buildings in Paramaribo is computed at about 
one thousand four hundred, of which the principal is the governor’s 
palace, whence there is a private passage through the garden which 
communicates with Fort Zelandia.—This house, and that of the 
commandant, which has lately been burnt, were the only brick build- 
ings in the colony. ‘i‘he town-hall is an elegant new building, and 
covered with tiles; here the different courts are held, and underneath 
are the prisons for European delinquents, the military excepted, 
who are confined in the citadel of Fort Zelandia. ‘The Protestant 
church, where divine worship is performed both in French and Low 
Dutch, has a small spire with a clock ; besides which there is a Lu- 
theran chapel, and two elegant Jewish synagogues, one German, the 
other Portuguese. Here is also a large hospital for the garrison, and 
this mansion is never empty. The military stores are kept in the 
fortress, where the Society soldiers are also lodged in barracks, with 
proper apartments for some officers. The town of Paramaribo has a 
noble road for shipping, the river before the town being above a mile 
in breadth, and: containing sometimes above one hundred vessels of 
burthen, moored within a pistol shot of the shore; there are indeed 
seldom fewer there than fourscore ships loading coffee, sugar, cacao, 
cotton, and indigo, for Holland, including also the Guinea-men that 
bring slaves from Africa, and the North American and Leeward Is- 
land vessels, which bring flour, beef, pork, spirits, herrings, and 
mackarel salted, spermaceti-candles, horses, and lumber, for which 
they receive chiefly melasses to be distilled into rum. ‘This town is 
not fortified, but is bounded by the river on the S. E.; by alarge 
savannah on the W.; by an impenetrable wood on the N. E; and 
is protected by Fort Zelandia on the east. This citadel is only se- 
parated from the town by a large esplanade, where the troops parade 
occasionally. The fort is a regular pentagon, with one gate front- 
ing Paramaribo, and two bastions which command the river ; it is 
very small but strong, being made of rock or hewn stone, surrounded 
by a broad fosse well supplied with water, besides some out-works. 
On the East side, fronting the river, is a battery of twenty-one pieces 
of cannon. On one of the bastions is a clock, which is struck with 
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a hammer by the sentinel, who is directed by an hour-glass. Oa the 
other is planted a large ensign-staft, upon which a flag 1s hoisted upon 
the approach of Ey of war, or on public rejoicing days. The 
walls are six feet thic 

ready spoken of its antiquity. 

‘ Paramaribo is a very lively place, the streets being generally 
crouded with planters, sailors, soldiers, Jews, Indians, and Negroes, 
while the river is covered with canoes, barges, &c. constantly pas- 
sing and repassing, like the wherries on the Thames, often accom- 

nied with bands of music; the shipping also in the road adorned 
with their different flags, guns firing, &c.; not to mention the 
many groupes of boys and girls playing in the water ; altogether form 
a pleasing appearance ; and such gaiety and variety of objects serve, 
in some measure, to compensate for the many inconveniencies of the 
climate. Their carriages and dress are truly magnificent ; silk em- 
broidery, Genoa velvets, diamonds, gold and silver lace, being daily 
worn, and eyen the masters of trading ships appear with buttons 
and buckles of solid gold. They are equally expensive at their tables, 
where every thing that can be called delicate is produced at any 
price, and served up in plate and china of the newest fashion, and 
most exquisite workmanship. But nothing displays the luxury of 
the inhabitants of Surinam, more than the number of slaves b 
whom they are attended, often twenty or thirty in one family. White 
servants are seldom to be met with in this colony. 

¢ The current money, as I have already stated, are stamped cards 
of different value, from five shilings to fitty pounds: gold and silver 
is so scarce, that the exchange premium for specie is often above ten 
per cent. A base Dantzic coin called a dit, value something less than 
sixpence, is also curent in Surinam. English and Portuguese coin 
are sometimes met with, but mostly used as ornaments by the Mu- 
latto, Samboe, Quaderoon, and Negro girls, The Negro slaves 
never receive any paper money, for as they cannot read they do not 
understand its value; besides mn their hands it would be liable to 
many accidents, from fire or children, and particularly from the rats, 
when it becomes a little greasy. 

¢ This town is well supplied with provisions, viz. butcher’s meat, 
fowls, fish, and venison. Vegetables in particular the country 
abounds with; besides the luxuries peculiar to this climate, they 
import whatever Europe, Africa, and Asia can afford. Provisions, 
however, are excessively dear in general, especially those imported, 
which are mostly sold by the Jews and masters of ships. The first 
enjoy extraordinary privileges in this colony; the latter erect tem- 
porary warehouses for the purpose of trade, during the time their 
ships are loading with the productions of the climate. Wheat flour 
is sald from four pence to one shilling per pound; butter two shil- 
lings; butcher’s meat never under ore shilling, and often at one 
shilling and six pence; ducks and fowls from three to four shillings 
acouple. A single turkey has cost me one guinea and a half ; eggs 
- are sold at the rate of five, and European potatoes twelve for six 

nce. Wine three shillings a bottle. Jamaica rum a crown a gal- 
lon. Fish and vegetables are cheap, and fruit almost for nothing. 
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My black boy, Quaco, has often brought me forty oranges for six 
pence, and half a dozen pine-apples for the same price; while limes 
and tamarinds may be had for gathering.’ | 

The author’s narrative is constantly, and (we think) some- 
times injudiciously, interrupted by descriptions of different ob- 
jects of Natural History, both animal and vegetable, as they 
occurred to him in Surinam: but which manifest a very praise- 
worthy attention. Of many of these he has given engraved 
representations from drawings usually well designed and exe- 
cuted by himself, and which are highly useful as well as orna- 
mental to his work:—but, at the end of his second Volume, 
he generally refers his readers to Dr. Bancroft’s Zssay cu the 
Natural History of Guiana for fuller botanical Descriptions 
‘than either his knowledge or his limits will allow.’ ‘¢ The 
Doctor’s merit in this particular,’ he observes, ‘ is known b 
few :'—though, in some instances, we have found the Captain 
disagreeing with Dr. Bb, These, however, are not points of great 
importance; and on some of them, we think, he appears not to 
have rightly understood what he has contradicted, 

Capt. Stedman has not only related all the instances of cru- 
elty towards the negroe slaves which came within his own ob- 
servation, but a great many of which he only heard, as havin 
been practised within the colony; and he generally describes 
them with such circumstances as are best suited to excite the 
reader’s commiseration for the unhappy sufferers, and his 
indignation against the authors of these cruelties.—-We must 
indeed allow and lament that too many such instances have 
existed: but we think that, when they are all industriously 
collected and made the most striking objects of one picture, 
contrasted by only a very few of those of an opposite nature 
which certainly might have been found, erroneous ideas and 
impressions will necessarily be produced; especially when 
the imagination of the reader is still farther excited by engraved 
representations (of which the author has given several) of the 
worst punishments ever inflicted on the African race, either by 
public justice or private resentment. We have certainly known 
masters and mistresses possessing great humanity, and exercis- 
ing much kindness, towards their negroe slaves in Surinam ; 
and we have seen some of these latter-who had become the 
proprietors of large Plantations of sugar and coffee, solely by the 
bounty of their former owners. 

Col. Fourgeoud having, in his different expeditions, destroy- 
ed twenty-one towns or villages belonging to the rebels, and 
demolished two hundred of their fields, with vegetables of 
every kind, on which they depended for subsistence, they ‘toa 
man fled over the river Marawina’into the coloney of Cayenne ; 
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where the French £ not only gave them sheltér, but supplied them 
with every thing they wanted.’ The colony of Surinam being 
thus freed from its most troublesome and its only enemies ‘at 
that time, our author, and the few who remained of the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, were permitted to return to Hol- 
Jand; where, on his arrival, he was promoted to the rank of 
major in his former Scotch regiment; and afterward, on his 
quitting the Dutch Service, he was complimented by the Prince 
of Orange with the rank of Lieut. Colonel. On leaving 
Surinam, he had happily placed his beloved Joanna and her 
son (by him) under the care of a benevolent lady, Mrs. Gode- 
froy, with whom .she lived until the sth of November 1782 ; 
when, ‘as he informs us, 

‘ This virtuous young woman departed this life, as some suspected, 
by poison *,; administered by the hand of jealousy and envy, on ac- 
‘count of her prosperity, and the marks of distinction which her su- 
perior merit had so justly attracted from the respectable part of the 


‘colony. 

¢ But she is no more !—Reader!—the virtuous Joanna, who so 
often saved my life, is no more!!!—Her adopted mother, Mrs. 
Godefroy, who bedewed her beauteous body with tears, ordered it 
to be interred with every mark of respect, under the grove of orange- 
trees where she had lived. Her lovely boy was sent to me, with a 
bill of near two hundred pounds, his private property, by inheritance 
from his mother.—Soon after which expired both his very faithful 
guardians. 

‘This CHARMING YouTH, having made a most commendable pro- 

ess in his education in Devon, went two West India voyages, with 
the highest character as a sailor; and during the Spanish troubles 
served with honour as a midshipman on board his Majesty’s ships 
Southampton and Lizard, ever ready to engage in any serviee that the 
advantage of his king and country called for.—But, Oh !—he also is 
no more, having since perished at sea off the island of Jamaica.’ 


We shall here conclude our account of this work, by only 
observing that, from the great variety of curious information 
which it affords, related in a pleasing style, and much enliven- 
ed and illustrated by the numerous plates, there can be but 
few readers, of laudable curiosity, to whom it will not prove 
highly entertaining as well as instructive. Its author appears 
to have been an enterprizing, ingenious, and well disposed 
young man; and we sincerely regret his early departure from 
the world, after his return to his country and his friends. 








¢ * Her emancipated brother Heary underwent the same melan- 
choly fate.’ 
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Art. XIII. An Historical Survey of the French Colony in the Island of 


St. Domingo: comprehending a short Account of its ancient Govern- 
ment, political State, Population, Productions, and Exports; a 
Narrative of the Calamities which have desolated the Country ever 
since the Year 1789, with some Reflections on their Causes and 
robable Consequences ; and a Detail of the Military Transactions 
of the British Army in that Island to the End of 1794. By 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &c. 4to. pp. 247. 133. 
Boards. Stockdale. 1797. 


WW need not introduce to our readers, on the present occa- 


sion, the gentleman to whom we are indebted for this. 


performance :—Mr. Edwards is already very advantageously 
known as author of the History of the British Colonies in the 
West Indies, of which a copious account will be found in our 
Reviews, vols, xiv. xv. and xvii. in the years 1794 and 4795. 
The work before us is well calculated to increase his reputa- 
tion, by the highly important facts and observations which it 


contains, by the ability displayed in their arrangement, and bv- 


the strongly expressive, correct, and often beautiful language 
in which they are conveyed to the reader’s understanding. 

Of the motives and circumstances which led Mr. Edwards to 
this undertaking, we cannot give a better account than that 
which the following extract from his Preface affords : 


¢ Soon after I had published the History of the British Colonies. 


in the West Indies, I conceived the design of compiling a general 
account of the settlements made by all the nations of Europe in that 
part of the New Hemisphere, but more particularly the French, 
whose possessions were undoubtedly the most valuable and productive 
of the whole Archipelago. ‘This idea suggested itself to my mind, 
on surveying the materials I had collected with regard to their prin- 
cipal colony in St. Domingo; not doubting, as the fortune em 
had placed under the British dominion all or most of the other French 


islands, that I should easily procure such particulars of the condition,. 


population, and culture of each, as would enable me to complete my 
design, with credit to myself, and satisfaction to the Publick. I am 
sorry to observe, that in this expectation I have hitherto found my- 
self disappointed. The present publication, therefore, is confined 
wholly to St. Domingo ; concerning which, having personally visited 
that unhappy country soon after the revolt of the negroes in 1791, 
and formed connexions there, which have supplied me with regular 
communications ever since, I possess a mass of evidence, and im- 
portant documents. My motives for going thither, are of littleconse- 
quence to the Publick ; but the circumstances which occasioned the 
voyage, the reception I met with, and the situation in which I found 
the wretched Inhabitants, cannot, fail of being interesting to the reas 
der ; and I flatter myself that a short account of those particulars, 
while it confers some degree. of authenticity on my labours, will not 
be thought an improper Introduction to my book. 


‘. 
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« Inthe month of September 1791, when I was at Spanish Town 
in Jamaica, two French Gentlemen were introduced to me, who were 
just arrived from St. Domingo, with information that the negro 
slaves belonging to the French part of that island, to the number, 
as was believed, of 100,000 and upwards, had revolted, and were 
a Sint aan and desolation over the whole of the northern pro- 


vince. hey reported that the governor-general, considering the 
situation of the cclony as a common cause among the white inhabit- 
ants of all nations in the West Indies, had dispatched commissioners 
to the neighbouring islands, as well as to the States of North America, 
to request immediate assistance of troops, arms, ammunition, and 
provisions; and that themselves were deputed on the same errand to 
the Government at Jamaica: I was accordingly desired to present 
them to the Earl of Effingham, the commander in chief. Although 
the dispatches with which these gentlemen were furnished, were cer- 
tainly a very sufficient introduction to his lordship, I did not hesitate 
to comply with their request ; and it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that the liberal and enlarged mind which animated every part of Lord 
Effingham’s conduct, needed no solicitation, in a case of beneficence 
and humanity. Superior to national prejudice, he felt, as a man 
and a christian ought to feel, for the calamities of fellow men; and 
he saw, in its full extent, the danger to which every island in the 
West Indies would be exposed from such an example, if the triumph 
of savage anarchy over all order and government should be complete. 
He therefore, without hesitation, assured the commissioners that they 
might depend on receiving from the government of Jamaica every 
assistance and succour which it was in his power to give. ‘Troops he 
could not offer, for he had them not; but he said he would furnish 
arms, ammunition, and provisions, and he promised to consult with 
the distinguished Officer commanding in the naval department, con- 
cerning the propriety of sending up one or more of his Majesty’s 
ships; the commissioners having suggested that the appearance in 
their harbours of a few vessels of war might serve to intimidate the in- 
surgents, and keep them at a distance, while the necessary defences 
and intrenchments were making, to preserve the city of Cape Francois 
from an attack. 

« Admiral Affleck (as from his known worth, and general cha- 
racter might have been expected) very cheerfully co-operated on this 
occasion with Lord Effingham ; and immediately issued orders to the 
captains of the Blonde and Daphne frigates to proceed, in company 
with a sloop of war, forthwith to Cape Francois. The Centurion 
was soon afterwards ordered to Port au Prince. The Blonde bein 
commanded by my amiable and lamented friend Captain William Af- 
fieck, who kindly undertook to convey the French commissioners 
back to St. Domingo, I was easily persuaded to accompany them 
thither ; and some other gentlemen of Jamaica joined the party. 

¢ We arrived in the harbour of Cape Frangois in the evening of 
the 26th of September, and the first object which arrested our at- 
tention as we approached, was a dreadful scene of devastation by fire. 
The noble plain adjoining the Cape was covered with ashes, and the 
surrounding hills, as far as the eye could reach, every where presented 
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to us ruins still smoking, and houses and plantations at that moment 
in flames. It was a sight more terrible than the mind of any man, 
unaccustomed to such a scene, can easily conceive-—The inhabitants 
of the town being assembled on the beach, directed all their attention 
towards us, and we landed amidst a crowd of spectators who, with 
uplifted hands and streaming eyes, gave welcome to their deliverers 
( bor such they considered us) and acclamations of vivent les Anglois 
resounded from every quarter. 

‘ The governor of St. Domingo, at that time, was the unfortunate 
General Blanchelande ; a marechal de camp in the French service, who 
has since perished on the scaffold. He did us the honour to receive 
us on the quay. A committee of the colonial assembly, accompanied 
by the governor’s only son, an amiable and accomplished youth *, 
had before attended us on board the Blonde, and we were im- 
mediately conducted to the place of their meeting. The scene was 
striking and solemn. The hall was splendidly illuminated, and all 
the members appeared in mourning. Chairs were placed for us 
within the bar, and the Governor having taken his seat on the right 
hand of the President, the latter addressed us in an eloquent and 
affecting oration,’ 


Of this speech the author gives an excellent translation, 
which we regret our not having room to insert. 


¢ At this juncture, the French colonists in St. Domingo, however 
they might have been divided in political sentiments on former oc- 
casions, seemed to be softened, by the sense of common suffering, into 
perfect unanimity. All descriptions of persons joined in one general 
outcry against the National Assembly, to whose proceedings were 
imputed all their disasters. This opinion was indeed so wid dis- 
seminated, and so deeply rooted, as to create a very strong disposi- 
tion in all classes of the whites, to renounce their allegiance to the 
mother country. The black cockade was universally subsituted in 
place of the tri-coloured one, and very earnest wishes were avowed 
in all companies, without scruple or restraint, that the British ad- 
ministration would send an armament to conquer the island, or 
rather to receive its voluntary surrender from the inhabitants. 
What they wished might happen, they persuaded themselves to be- 
lieve was actually in contemplation ; and this idea soon became so 
prevalent, as to place the author of this work in an awkward situa- 
tion. ‘The sanguine disposition observable in the French character, 
has been noticed by all who have visited them; but in this case their 
credulity grew to a height that was extravagant and even ridiculous. 
By the kindness of the Earl of Effingham, I was favoured with a 
letter of introduction to the Governor-general; and my teception, 
both by M. Blanchelande and the colonial affembly, was such as not 
only to excite the publick attention, but also to induce a very general 
belief that no common motive had brought me thither. The suggestions 





¢* This young gentleman,as well as his father, perished by the guillo- 
tine under the tyranny of Robespierre. He was massacred at Paris, on 
the zoth July 1794, in the twentieth ycar of his age.’ 
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of individuals to this purpose, became perplexing and troublesome. 
Assurances on my part, that I had no views beyond the gratification 
of curiosity, had no other effect than to call forth commendations on 
my prudence. 

‘ This circumstance is not recorded from the vain ambition of 
shewing my own importance. The reader of the following pages will 
discover its application; and, perhaps, it may induce him to make 
some allowance for that confident expectation of sure and speedy suc- 
cess, which afterwards led to attempts, by the British arms, against 
this ill-fated country, with means that must otherwise have been 
thought at the time,—as in the sequel they have unhappily proved,— 
altogether inadequate to the object in view. 

‘ The ravages ofthe rebellion, during the time that I remained at 
Cape Frangois, extended in all directions. 

¢ Destructionevery wheremarked the progress ofthe Rebels,and resist. 
ance seemed to be considered by the whites not only as unavailing in the 
present conjuncture, but as hopeless in future. To fill up the mea- 
sure of their calamities, their Spanish neighbours in the same island, 
with a spirit of bigotry and hatred which is, I believe, without an 
example in the world, refused to lend any assistance towards suppress- 
ing a revolt, in the issue of which common reason should have in- 
formed them, that their own preservation was implicated equally with 
that of the French. 

© Under these circumstances, it very naturally occurred to me to 
direct my enquiries towards the state of the colony previous to the. 
revolt, and collect authentick information on the spot, concerning 
the primary cause, and subsequent progress, of the widely extended 
ruin before me. Strongly impressed with the gloomy idea, that the 
only memorial of this once flourishing colony would soon be found in 
the records of history, I was desirous that my own country and fel- 
low-colonists, in lamenting its catastrophe, might at the same profit 
by so terrible an example. My means of information were too valu- 
able to be neglected, and I determined to avail myself of them. The 
Governor-general furnished me with copies of all the papers and de- 
tails of office that I solicited, with a politeness that augmented the 
favour’— 

¢ Such were the motives that induced me to undertake this Histo- 
rical Survey of the French part of St. Domingo, and such are the 
authorities from whence | lave derived my information. concerning 
those calamitous events which have brought it to ruin. Yet I wilt 
frankly confess, that, if I have -any credit with the publick as an 
author, Lam not sure this work will add to my reputation. Every 
writer must rise or sink, in some degree, with the nature of his sube 
ject ; and on this occasion, the picture which I shall exhibit, has no- 
thing in it to delight the fancy, or to gladden the heart. The’ pro- 
spects before us are all dark and dismal. Here is no room for tra- 
cing the beauties of unsullied nature. ‘Those groves of perennial 
verdure ; those magnificent and romantick landscapes, which, in tro- 
pical regions, every where invite the eye, and oftentimes detain it, 
until wonder is exalted to devotion, must now give place to the mi-: 
series of war, and the horrors of pestilence; to scenes of anarchy, dea 
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solation,'and carnage. We have to contemplate the human mind in 
its utmost deformity : to behold savage man, let loose from restraint, 
exercising cruélties, of which the bare recital makes the heart recoil, 
and committing crimes which are hitherto unheard of in history ; 
teeming : 





all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d ! 
Mitton. 


¢ All therefore that I can hope and Tapert is, that my narrative, if 
it cannot.delight, may at least instruct. Onthe sober and considerate, 
on those who are open to conviction, this assemblage of horrors will 
have its effect. It will expose the lamentable ignorance of some, and the 
monstrous wickedness of others, _—s the reformers of the present 
day, who, urging onwards schemes © F sg yeomy and projects of 
amendment in the condition of human life, faster than nature allows, 
are lighting up a consuming fire between the different classes of man- 
kind, which nothing but human blood can extinguish. To tell such 
men that great and beneficial modifications in the established orders 
of society, can only be effected by a progressive improvement in the 
situation of the lower ranks of the people, is to preach to the winds. 
In their hands reformation, with a scythe more Tentaslive than that 
of time, mows down every thing, and plants nothing. Moderation 
and caution they. consider as rank cowardice. Force and violence 
are the ready, and, in their opinion, the only proper application for 
the cure of early and habitual prejudice. Their practice, like that of 
other mountebanks, is bold and compendious ; their motto is, cure 
or kill.’ 


In the ist chapter, the author gives an account of the poli- 
tical state of St. Domingo previous to the year 1789—In the 
11d he continues this account to the meeting of the first general 
Colonial Assembly ; and in the 11d, he relates the proceedings 
of that assembly until its final dissolution in August 1790. 

In the 1vth chapter, Mr. Edwards gives an account of the 
‘ Rebellion and defeat of Oge, a free man of colour.’ Here, 
after having neticed the different interests and intrigues which 
concurred in exciting the muiattoes to a general revolt, he pro- 
ceeds as follows : 


‘ Among such of these unfortunate people resident in France as 
were thus inflamed into madness, was a young man under thirty years 
of age, named Fames Ogé: he was born in St. Domingo, of a mu- 
latto woman who still possessed a coffee plantation in the Northern 
province, about thirty miles from Cape Francois, whereon she lived 
very creditably, and found means out of its profits to educate her son 
at Paris, and even to support him there in some degree of affluence, 
after he had attained the age of manhood. His reputed father, a 
white planter of some account, had been dead several Your’: 

‘ Ogé had been introduced to the meetings of the Amis des Noirs, 
under the patronage of Gregoire, Brissot, La Fayette, and Ro- 
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bespierre, the leading members of that society; and was. by them, 
initiated into the popular doctrine of eguality,, and the rights of mans 
Here it was that he first learnt the miseries of his condition, the 
eruel wrongs and contumelies to which he and all his mulatto bre- 
thren were exposed in the West Indies, and the monstrous injystice 
and absurdity of that-prejudice, ‘* which, (said Gregoire, ) estimating 
a man’s merit by the colour of his skin, has placed at an immense 
distance from each other the children of the same parent ; a prejudice 
which stifles the voice of nature, and breaks the bands of fraternity 
asunder.” ! “ys 

‘ That these are great evils must be frankly admitted, and it 
would have been fortunate if such men as Brissot and Gregoire, 
instead of bewailing their existence and magnifying their extent, had 
applied their talents in considering of the best practicable means of 
redressing them.’— 

‘ Ogé had been led to believe, that the whole body of coloured 
people in the French islands were prepared to rise up as.one man 
against their oppressors ; that nothing but a discreet leader was want- 
ing, to set them into action; and, fondly conceiving that he possessed 
in his own person all the qualities of an able general, he determined 
to proceed to St. Domingo by the first opportunity. To cherish the 
conceit of his own importance, and animate his exertions, the society 
procured him the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army of one of the 
German electors. 

‘ As it was found difficult to export a sufficient quantity of arms 
and ammunition from France, without attracting the notice of the 
government, and awakening suspicion among the planters resident 
in the mother countyy, the society resolved to procure those articles 
in North America, and it was recommended to Ogé to make a cir- 
cuitous voyage for that purpose. Accordingly, being furnished with 
money and letters of ctedit, he embarked for New England in the 
month of July 1790. : 

‘ But, notwithstanding the caution that was observed in this in- 
stance, the whole project was publickly known at Paris previous to 
Ogé’s embarkation, and notice of the scheme, and even a portrait of 
Ogé himself, were transmitted to St. Domingo, long before his ar- 
rival in that island. He secretly landed there, Pom an Ame- 
rican sloop, on the 12th of October 1790, and found means to 
convey undiscovered the arms and ammunition which he had pur- 
chased, to the place which his brother had prepared for their re- 
ception. ‘ere 

* The first notice which the white inhabitants received of Ogé’s 
arrival, was from himself. He dispatched a letter to the governor 
(Peynier) wherein, after reproaching the governor and his pre- 
decessors with the non-execution of the Code Noir, he demands, in 
very imperious terms, that the provisions of that celebrated statute 
should be enforced throughout the colony; he requires that the 
privileges enjoyed .by one. class of inhabitants (the whites) should 
be extended to all persons without distinction; declares himself the 
protector of the mulattoes, and announces his intention of taking 
up arms in their behalf, unless their wrongs should be redressed. 

‘ About 
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¢ About six weeks had intérvened between the landing of Opts and 


the publication of’ this’ mandate; in all which time he and his two 
brothers had exerted themselves to the utmost in spreading disaffection, 


and exciting revolt among’ the mulattoes. Assurances were held ° 


forth, that all the inhabitants of the mother country were disposed 
to assist them in the recovery of their rights, and it was added, that 
the king himself was favourably inclined to their cause. Promises 
were distributed to some, and money to others. But, notwithstand- 
ing all these efforts, and that the temper of the times was favourable 
to his views, Ogé was not able to allure to his standard above 200 
followers; and of these, the:major part were raw and ignorant youths, 
unused to discipline, and averse to‘all manner of subordination ‘and 
order. » irs say 


¢ He established his camp at a place called Grande Reviere, about 


fifteen miles from Cape Francois, and appointed his two brothers, to-: 


ether with: one Mark Chavane, his lieutenants. Chavane was fierce, 
intrepid, active, and enterprizing ; ery to mischief, and thirsty for 
vengeance. Ogé himself, with all his enthusiasm, was naturally 
mild and humane: he cautioned his followers against the shedding 
innocent blood; but little regard was paid to his wishes in this re- 
spect: the first white man that fell in their way they murdered on 
the spot : a second, of the name of Sicard, met the same fate; and 
it is related, that their cruelty towards such persons of their own com- 
plexion as refused to join in the revolt was extreme. A mulatto man 
of some property being urged to follow them, pointed to his wife and 
six children, assigning the largeness of his family as a motive for 
wishing to remain quiet. This conduct was considered as contuma- 
cious, and it is asserted, that not only the man himself, but the whole 
of his family, were massacred without mercy. 

‘ Intelligence was no sooner received at the town of Cape Frangois 
of these enormities, than the inhabitants proceeded, with the utmost 
vigour and unanimity, to adopt measures for suppressing the revolt. 
A body of regular troops, and the Cape regiment of militia, were 
forthwith dispatched forthat purpose. They soon invested the camp 
of the revolters, who made less resistance than might have been ex- 
pected from men in their desperate circumstances. The rout became 
general; many of them were killed, and about sixty made prisoners ; 
the rest dispersed themselves in the mountains. Ogé himself, one of 
his brothers, and Chavane his associate, took refuge in the Spanish 
territories. Of Ogé’s other brother no intelligence was ever after- 
wards obtained. 

‘ After this unsuccessful attempt of Ogé, and his escape from 
justice, the disposition of the white inhabitants in general towards the 
mulattoes, was sharpened into great animosity. The lower classes in 
particular, (those whom the coloured people call /es petits blancs ) 
breathed nothing but vengeance against them; and very serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained, in ail parts of the colony, of a pro- 


scription and massacre of the whole body. 

‘ Alarmed by reports of this kind, and the appearances which 
threatened them from all quarters, the mulattoes flew to arms in 
many places. ‘They formed camps at Artibonite, Petit Goaves, Je- 
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remie, and Aux Cayes. But the leagors and most formidable body 


assembled near the little town of Vereste. The white inhabitants 
collected themselves'in considerable force in the neighbourhood, and 
Colonel Mauduit, with a corps of two huadred men from the regi- 
ment of Port au Prince, hastened to, their assistance ;. but neither 
party proceeded to actual hostility. M.Mauduit even left his detach- 
ment at the port of St. Marc, thirty-six miles from Verette, and pro- 
ceeding singly and unattended to the camp of the mulattoes, hada 
conference with their leaders. What’ passed on that occasion was 
never publickly divulged. It is certain, that the mulattoes retired to 
their habitations in consequence of it; but the silence and secrecy of 
M. Mauduit, and his influence over them, gave occasion to rey un- 
favourable suspicions, by no means tending to conciliate the different 
classes of the inhabitants to each other, He was charged with hav- 
ing traiterously persuaded them not-to desist from their purpose, but 
only to postpone their vengeance te a more fayourable opportunity ; 
assuring them, with the utmost solemnity and apparent sincerity, that 
the king himself, and-all the friends of the ancient government, were 
secretly attached to their cause, and would avow and support it when- 
ever they could do it with advantage ; and that the time was not far 
distant, &c, - He is said to have pursued the same line of conduct at 
Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and all the places which he visited. Every 
where he held secret consultations with the chiefs of the mulattoes, 
and those people every where immediately dispersed. 

‘ In November 1790, M. Peynier resigned the government to the 
lieutenant-general, and embarked for Europe ;—a circumstance which 
proved highly pleasing to the major part of the planters :—and the 
first measure of M. Blanchelande *, the new commander in chief, was 
considered as the earnest of a decisive and vigorous administration. 
He made a peremptory demand of Ogé and his associates from the 
Spaniards ; and the manner in which it was enforced, induced. an im- 
mediate compliance therewith. The wretched Ogé, and his com- 
panions in misery, were delivered over, the latter end of December, 
to a detachment of French troops, and safely lodged in the jail of 
Cape Frangois, with the prisoners formerly taken ; and a commission 
was soon afterwards issued to bring them to trial. 

¢ Their examinations were long and frequent ; and in the beginning 
of March 1791, sentence was pronounced. ‘Twenty of Oge’s de- 
luded followers, among them his own brother, were condemned to 
be hanged. To Ogé himself, and his lieutenant Chavane, a more 
terrible punishment was allotted :—they were adjudged to be broken 
alive, and left to perish in that dreadful situation, on the wheel :—a 
sentence, on which it is impossible to reflect but with mingled emo- 
tions of shame, sympathy, indignation, and horror !’ 


- Inthe vth chapter, Mr. E. narrates the circumstances of the 
massacre of the Chev. du Mauduit, colonsl of the regiment of 
Port au Prince, by his own soldiers; whuse baseness was such, 
(saysMr.E.) ‘that no modern language can describe, but in terms 
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which would not be endured, the horrible enormities that were 
practised on the dead body of their wretched commander.’ 

The author sext states the means and artifices ‘by which the 
national assembly in France was induced to pass the famous 
decree of the rs5th of May 1791, granting all the rights of 
French citizens to the free mulattoes in the West Indies, and 
‘sweeping away in a moment all the laws, usages, prejudices, and 
opinions concerning these people, which had existed in the 
French colonies from their earliest settlement.’ —The fatal con- 
sequences of this, joined with preceding measures, are related 
in the vith chapter; and here, to use our author’s words, 

‘ Such a picture of human misery,—such a scene of woe, presents 

itself, as no other country, no former age has exhibited. Upwards of 
one hundred thousand savage people, habituated to the barbarities of 
Africa, avail themselves of the silence and obscurity of the night, and 
fall on the peaceful and unsuspicicus planters, hke so many Eomuahed 
tygers thirsting for human blood. Revolt, conflagration and mas- 
sacre, every where mark their te shoggh and death, 1n all its horrors, 
or cruelties and outrages, compared to which immediate death is mercy, 
await alike the old and young, the matron, the virgm, and the help- 
less infant. No condition, age, or sex is spared. All the shockin 
and shameful enormities, with which the fierce and unbridled passions 
of savage man have ever conducted a war, prevail uncontrouled. The 
rage of fire consumes what the sword is unable to destroy, and, in 
a few dismal hours, the most fertile and beautiful plains in the world 
are converted jnto one vast field of carnage ;—a wilderness of desola- 
tion !? - 
This general conflagration of plantations, with the indiscri- 
minate massacre of the white inhabitants, was begun in St, 
Domingo on the 23d of August 1791,—about three months af- 
ter the decree in favour of the mulattoes had passed the national 
assembly,—by revolted negroes, * whose standard was the body 
of a white infant, which they had recently impaled on a stake.’ 
The horrors attendant on these events were ‘as great and as 
widely extended as the most glowing imagination can conceive, 
and are described by Mr. Edwards in terms of appropriate 
energy. Amid these horrible transactions, however, the au- 
thor gives one instance of the most affecting attachment and 
fidelity in a negroe, to his master and mistress and their fa- 
mily :—but with this single exception, the insurrection under 
our consideration offers a most ‘disgusting and frightful picture ;” 
the spectacle of ‘ cruelties unexampled in the annals of man- 
kind ;’ of * human blood poured forth in torrents, the earth 
blackened with ashes, and the air tainted with pestilence.’ 

These transactions chiefly happened in what is called the 
northern province :—but the flames of rebellion soon afterward 
began to break out in the — division.—Here, re 
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the insurgents, being chiefly men of colour, and finding a dif_- 
culty in exciting the mass of negroes to join in the rebellion, 
were induced to stop their massacres and conflagrations, by a 


-truce or convention, called the Concordat ;. which was con- 


cluded on the tath of September between the free people of 
colour and the white inhabitants of Port au Prince; and 
which promised an oblivion of the past, with an engagement 
by the whites to admit in full force the national decree of the 
15th of May, before mentioned.—In confirmation of this 
engagement, the General Assembly on the 20th of September, 
by a proclamation, declared that they would no longer oppose 
the operation of the decree in question. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we fi«d, in the vith chapter, that almost at the moment 


‘at which tranquillity was restoring in St. Domingo by full ad- 


mission of this decree, it was on the 24th of the same month 
(Sept.) repealed in the French National Assembly by a great 
majority.—All confidence. and reconciliation being ‘thus de- 


 stroyed, 


¢ Open war, and war in all its horrors, was now renewed. All 
the soft. workings of humanity—what Shakespeare calls the compunctious 
visitings of nature—were now absorbed in the raging and insatiable 
thirst of revenge, which inflamed each class alike. it was no longer 
a contest for mere victory, but a diabolical emulation which party 
could inflict the most abominable cruelties on the other. The en- 
slaved negroes in the district called Cu/ de Sac having joined the mu- 
lattoes, a bloody engagement took place, in which the negroes, 
being ranged in front, and acting without any kind of discipline, left 
two thousand of their number dead on the field. Of the mulattoes 


‘about fifty were killed, and several taken prisoners. The whites 


claimed the victory; but for want of cavalry were unable to improve 


‘it by a pursuit, and contented themselves. with satiating their revenge 


on their captives. Every retinement in cruelty that the most deprav. 
ed imagination could suggest, was practised on the persons of those 
wretched men. One of the mulatto leaders was unhappily among the 
pumber: him the victors placed on an elevated seat in a cart, and se- 
cured him in it by driving large spiked nails through his feet into 
the boards. * In this condition he was drawn a miserable spectacle 
through the city. His-bones were afterwards broken, and he was 
then thrown aliveinto the flames !?>«: 


This chapter contains strong’reflections ¢ on the conduct of 
ihe British association for the abolition of the stave trade, and 
of the society in Paris ‘called’ Liés’ Amis des Noirs 3? together 
with a translation of thé Abbé Gregoire’s celebrated Letter to 
the Citizens Of Colour in the French West Indies ; which we 
have not room particularly to notice. | , ov 

In the virtth chapter, the author. describes the events which 
preceded and Jed tothe’ quarrel“ between M. Galbaud, Chief 
| a ' —— oe oo Governor 
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Governor of St. Domingo, and the Commissioners Santhonax 
and Polverel; who, having called the revolted mulattoes and 
negroes to their assistance, enabled the rebel generals Jean 
Francois and Biassou, to massacre all the white inhabitants re- 
maining in Cape Frangois, and afterward to destroy the city 
itself by fire:—*‘ a city which, (says Mr. Edwards,) for trade, 
opulence, and magnificence, was undoubtedly among the first 
in the West Indies—perhaps in the New World.’ 

From such scenes of carnage and destruction, the 1xth 
chapter carries the reader back to the state in which St. Do- 
mingo flourished before the Revolution, particularly the French 

art of it.—Here we regret the want of room to follow Mr, 
Edwards in his account of the origin and circumstances of the 
different. French settlements ou this island ; their population 
and produce; shipping-and exports, &c.—settlements, in 
which the liberality of nature was so laudably seconded by the 
industry of the inhabitants, that, until the ravages and devasta- 
tions which our author has recorded had there destroyed ‘ both 
the Bounties of Nature and the Labours of Art,’ they were 
© considered as the Garden of the West Indies; and for beau- 
tiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity and variety of climate, 
might justly be deemed the paradise of the world.’ 


[To be concluded in the next Review. ] Banc ‘ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
_ For MAY, 1797. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 14. The New Regulations for the Bengal Army; according to 
Minutes of Council and General Orders, issued in Fort William, 
during the Months of May and June 1796. 8vo. pp. 82. 1s. 6d, 


Stockdale. 1797. 
our Review for July 1796, we announced the publication of the 


N 
I new arrangements adopted for the military establishment in India. 
Those who may be desirous of knowing in what manner they were 
reduced into practice, by the Bengal government, will find a detailed 
account of their resolutions, on this important subject, in the ex- 
tracts from their minutes here republished. . Ham....n. 


ARTS, &§e. 


Art. 15. The Brewer’s Assistant, containing a Variety of Tables, cal- 
culated to find, with Precision, the Value, Quantity, Weight, &c. 
of the principal Articles purchased, expended, sold, or retained, 
ina brewing Trade, Large 4to. 15s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1796. 

This very scientific and curious work is calculated for the more 
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learned class of brewers. The merely practical operator, who is not 
intimately conversant with figures and matters of caleulation, will de- 
rive no great emolument, nor satisfaction, from the present perform- 
ance: but to him who is sufficiently versed in philosophy and mecha- 
nics to avail himself of the numerous tables and calculations, here 
given, this elaborate production will be found very useful, and even 
entertaining. 
EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, &e, 


Art. 16. The Female Mentor: or Select. Conversations. Vol. III- 
Izmo. pp. 232. 38. Boards. Cadellk jun. and Davies. 1796. 
A former volume of this miscellany was noticed with deserved com- 

mendation in our Rev. N.S. vol. x. p.451. We remark in this 
continuation the same correct turn of thinking, the same purity of 
sentiment, the same amusing variety-of quotation and anecdote, and 
the same chaste and classical style, which distinguished the preceding 
parts. ‘The subjects are all such as are proper to be presented to the 
minds of young persons for the purpose of informing their under- 
standings, improving their taste, or impressing their hearts with vir- 
tuous sentiments. ter the manner of our most judicious essayists, 
the writer intersperses fictitious characters, stories ended on fact, or 
poetical passages, to illustrate moral reflections, and to mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction. The first piece, on the Annals of the poor, 
the two Conversations on the Female Characters of Shakespeare, 
and that on Funeral Rites, are particularly pleasing.—These three 
small volumes will form an useful and valuable part of the young lady’s 
library. 

Without meaning to hazard any conjecture concerning the author 
of these papers, we must remark that they bear a strong resemblance 
to the volumes for the improvement of young persons, for which the 
public has been indebted to the elegant pen of Dr. Percival. The de- 
dication of the present, indeed, bears the female subscription Honoria. 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. EB. 


Art. 17. The Conduct of the Admiralty, in the late Expedition of the 
Enemy to the Coast of Ireland, as stated by Ministers in: the 
House of Commons, 3d March 1797. With an authentic Copy 
of the Official Papers on that Subject, ordered to be. printed by 
Parliament. 4to. 28. 6d. Stockdale, 

The remarks prefixed to the official papers contained in this publi- 
cation are, principally, a repetition of the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Dundas in the debate on Mr. Whitbread’s motion for an inquiry into 
the circumstances which prevented our attending to the defence of 
Ireland, when lately threatened with an invasion. The facts are 
clearly stated, and, according to the arguments and inferences drawn 
by the editor, they furnish a full justification against any charge of 
neglect : but it is necessary to observe that, though ¢ Mr. Dundas, at 
the outset of his speech, thanked Mr. Whitbread for the opportu- 
nity he had given him of laying before the House and the Public, 
every circumstance relative to the expedition, necessary to establish a 
complete justification ;?—yet, on a division, Mr. Whitbread’s motion 


for an inquiry was set aside by a large majority. Capt.B. 


The official papers afford interesting information. 
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POLITICAL, &e. 


Art. 18. Thoughts on Finance, suggested by the Measures of the 
present Session. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 4to. pp. 55. 23 
Robinsons. 1797. | 
We cannot preface what we have to observe on chis production, 

better than in the words of its noble author: * There is no task 

more discouraging, from its repeated failure, than any attempt to 

attract public attention to the Finances of the country. It is a 

subject understood by few, and amusing to none. ‘Though interest- 

ing to all, it exhibits views of interest too remote for the majority of 
mankind.’ 

We are now, however, in such a situation that this subject is im- 

mediately and universally interesting. We shall therefore lay before 
our readers the most important statements in this work, with some 
observations on those on which we do not exactly agree with the 
author. 
- 6 Lamentations on the extent of the national debt have been so 
often repeated, it is to be feared, that whatever bears the appearance 
of complaint on this subject may be disregarded as common-place. 
But let it be recollected, that the present situation of the country 
affords no ordinary theme. The history of this year will long remain 
conspicuous in the annals of finance. In the course of it there has 
been raised, as a tribute to the. obstinate perseverance of our Mini- 
sters in the measures dictated by their real or affected alarms, a sum 
exceeding, as appears from the following statement, sixty millions: 


Dec. 7. 1795. By Loan - - £. 18,c00,000 
April18. 1796. By ditto - - 72500,000 
April 1796. By funding Navy Bills . 454.14,074 


October 1796. By funding Navy and Exchequer Bille 13,737,022 
Dec. 7. 1796. By Loan - - 18,000,000 


£- 61,651,096" 

We do not think that this sum can be fairly said to have been 
raised within the year. The last sum of 18,000,000l. was certainly 
not raised in the year 1796, for it was to be paid by instalments at 
different times in the year 1797 3 nor was that sum destined for the 
service of the year 1796. The profusion of his Majesty’s ministers, 
not to give it an harsher name, seems to have been so great and so 
glaring, that their opponents. need not have recourse to any thing 
that even borders on misrepresentation. . 

‘In the military history of the British nation, perhaps there is 
no period more conspicuous than the War before the last, commo 
known by the name of the Seven Years War. In this War, the 
enemies of England, vanquished in every quarter, were obliged to pura 
chase Peace, by the cession of some of their most valuable colonies, 





Yet many of our ancestors doubted whether these benetits were not 
dearly bought by the burdens it entailed on posterity. Can we then 
observe with indifference, that in a year when the evacuation of 
Corsica, the conquest of the Maroons, and the useless sacrifice of so 
many.of our countrymen in the West Indies, formed the most im- 
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rtant military anecdotes, we have seen the Minister propose to 

arliament, in the course of one day, permanent taxes on the _ 
of this country nearly equal to the total charge of that glorious 
War! 


Total charge of debt funded and unfunded, War 1755 * £ + 254245104 
Taxes Dec. 7. 1796 . - - 25132,000 





Total excess - - - £- 292,104 

‘ I cannot doubt-but that these views of our recent thoughtless and 
boundless profusion will awaken the attention of my countrymen. 
—I must believe, that when they learn that within the short space 
of four years, we have added to the annual charge of the debt, a sum 
exceeding the total annual charge of the debt contracted from the 
Revolution to the year 1782, they must wish to hear something of 
the present management, and of the real situation of their affairs. 


Total charge of debt created by the present War £- 6,701,000 
Total annual charge of the national debt to the 5th i 6.688.000 
? ? 


January 1782 + 





Excess during the present War £.13,000° 


In page 15. Lord L. shews that no less than 18]. 15s. per centum 
was gained by the holders of the navy bills issued in September 
1796. 

His observation in p. 16. on foreign remittances is just; and we 
believe that it is new, 

¢ In a country where the circulation is carried on by specie, the 
effects of a forced foreign remittance are not so much to be dreaded : 
there, a demand from abroad for 1,200,000]. only deprives them of 
circulating medium to that extent; with us, a similar remittance 
withdraws from circulation, not 1,200,000l. but such a sum of paper 
as 1,200,000 |. in cash, on the usual system of Banking, is capable 
of circulating.’— 

‘When, by Legislative power, we force contributions to a Loan — 
from the various capitals of individuals in equal proportions, without 
relation to the manner in which they are employed, we obviously 
abstract, from the produce of a future year, an interest on the sum bor- 
rowed at the rate of the average produce of the whole Capital. If 
the Loan is to be filled by a call on the patriotism of the community; 
as the patriotic feelings of those who reap the greatest benefits from 
the subsisting situation of things are likely to be most alive to the 
demand, it is to be dreaded that we may displace a share of the most 
productive part of our Capital. But a Loan to the same extent, 
raised by voluntary subscription, when the interest of the individual 
dictates the offer; can only draw off, from the produce of another 
year, a sum equal to the extent of the profit made by a similar share 
of the least productive part of our Capital. 


ts 





‘ * Sinclair on the Revenue, p. 88.’ 
‘+ Report from the Committee of Finance 1782.’ 
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« This may appear obscure when stated in the abstract ; but there 
is nothing more clearly founded in truth, or more distinctly suscep- 
tible of demonstration. 

¢ Let us for a moment suppose, that the Capital of any Nation 
amounts to a Hundred Millions, and that it is employed so as to 
render an annual produce as follows : 


Capital employed. _ Re-production. Total Re-production. 
££. 20,000,000 so.as to return 13 percent. thatis, £°.2,600,000 L- 99000 ;080, 

20,000,000 ditto. 31 per cent, ditto. 2,200,000 § one-tenth of which is 

20,000,000 ditto. @ per cent. ditto. 1,800,000 & £+ 900,00. 

20,000,000 ditto. 7 per cent. ditto. 1,400,0C0 

20,000,000 ditto. § per cent. ditto. 1,000,000 J . 


‘ If the necessities of such a country required an immediate supply 
of ten millions, interest could alone induce the proprietors of that 
part of the capital which produced 5 per cent. to subscribe to a Joan 
opened at 6;.; and this measure of finance could therefore only de- 
range a re-production of 500,0001. But if two millions are taken by 
force out of each of the twenty millions, the consequence will un- 
doubtedly be the derangement of the re-production of 900,000. And 
if patriotism should lead the proprietors of the most productive part 
of our capital to subscribe ten millions of their property, it would 
impede a re-production to the extent of 1,300,000l. 

‘ To discover the accurate produce of the different branches of our 
capital, or the proportions into which it is divided, with their 
warious rates of re-production, is impossible; but there are some 
things that follow from this view of the subject with certainty. 

‘ First, That money raised by assuming a proportion of the capi- 
tal of all, must occasion a greater loss to every country than a sum 
of a similar extent borrowed by voluntary subscription, except we 
can find a nation where the whole capital is so employed as to pro- 
duce equally. 

‘ Secondly, That the measure of that loss must be a per centage on 
the sum borrowed, equal to the difference betwixt the produce of 
the least productive part of the capital, and the average produce of 
the whole. 

‘ Thirdly, That the loss sustained by a subscription filled from 
patriotic enthusiasm, may, and most probably will, be still more 
considerable. 

‘In this country we may pronounce with confidence, that such 
a measure, if resorted to, must be ruinous. In all opulent and com- 
mercial nations there is a variety of uses of capital; and perhaps 
there is none whose spirit of enterprise has created more channels for 
the cmployment of its wealth, and where of cotrse its re-production 
must be so infinitely varied.’ 

If a sum of money is to be raised for the public service at a certain 
interest, we agree with the noble Lord that it is better to appeal to 
interest than patriotism: but, if money cannot be procured by vo- 
luntary subscription, unless for enormous profit to the subscribers, is 
it not possible, and even probable in good times, that difference of 
bonus given on a patriotic and an interested loan will more than com- 
pensate the country for what is lost by that derangement of produc- 
tive capital which a patriotic loan might undoubtedly occasion? We 
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do not agree with his Lordship on the subject of forced loans. ‘That 
they are contrary to the spirit of a free constitution we admit: but 
we think that a forced loan might be so contrived as to be more ad- 
yantageous, merely on commercial principles, than any other species 
of loan. If asum of money were raised at a small rate of interest, 
by compelling all persons possessed of considerable incomes to con- 
tribute to it proportionably to these incomes, the public would gain 
what was saved on interest ; and, the money being taken from the 
portion allotted to expenditure, it is probable that productive capital 
would suffer little or no derangement. In other words, it is probable 
that a person, who was, compelled to part with { or $ of his annual 
income for the service of the state, would rather diminish his annual 
expenditure in that, proportion, than maintain it by drawing on his 
productive capi . : ) 
P. 33. His Lordship shews that 431. 188. per: cent. profit. might 
have been made in navy bills in the beginning of September, realized 
in cash subsequent to the funding, and afterward subscribed into the 
new loan. | stuol 
« Such is (I cannot call it the profit) the enormous pillage that 
has been permitted out of the Public Treagury. Impartiality cannot 
review this short statement, and abstain from censure. Pensioned 
gratitude, from a penury of objects to praise, may be driven to-ex- 
claim, “ That if the finances can be repaired, the present Minister 
is the man to repair them *!’? But Mr. Burke may rest assured, 
that, except his own politics, there is nothing appears to a common 
understanding so likely to ruin the country, and ensure a Revolution, 
as Mr. Pitt’s operations in Finance.’ : 
In page 45. he states that there is now a deficiency in our annual 
receipts of 2,218,6261. On which he observes, . 
‘ Large as this may appear, the statement from which jt results 
includes no provision for the necessary expence attendant on winding 
up a War expenditure. The writers on this subject who are the most 
moderate in their calculations, no where estimate this at less than half 
a year’s War expence; and the experience of past times would sup- 
port a much more extravagant allowance. Estimating it in this way, 
as it has been shown that the present annual expenditure of Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance alone, amounts to upwards of 30,000,000l. ; 
before the final account of the War therefore can be closed, we must 
allow for the necessary charge that will attend an addition to our 
Debt, to the extent of at least 15,000,000l. ; which, if it can be 
obtained on the same terms with the Loan of this year, will create an 
annual charge of 1,012,500l. The National Receipt and Expen- 
diture will then stand as follows : eilthruk Ut at # 


¢ STATEMENT, No. VII. 


‘ Shewing the Total Produce of the Revenue, and the Total probable 
poet. on the Supposition that the Sums necessary for the Ex- 
traordinaries of this Year, and for winding up the War Expendi- 
ture, are provided for. , 


— 





¢* See Letters on a Regicide Peace.’ 
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Total Expenditure as... . [Total Receipt of Re- 


in Statement No. venue, as in State- 
IV. ae £+ 24,213,482] ment No. VI. £. 22,629,626 
Charge of Manage- 











ment, Interest, Pipe Total a 

on >1,6241. ior _ pendi- : : 

aan “ this ture. £'.25,860,752 
ear, as explained Total Re- : 

in Statement No. ceipt . 22,629,626 

III. . 634,770 , 

Charge of Manage- Defici- | 
ment, Interest, &c. ency £. 3,231,126 


on 15,000,000}. ne- 
cessary for winding 
up. the War Expen- 
diture - 1,012,500) 











Total Expenditure £.25,860,752 


¢The rapid and unparalleled augmentation of the War expendi- 
ture, renders it difficult with accuracy to ascertain what additional 
charge will be occasioned by our persevering in hostilities for another 
year ; but when we know that within these two years we have added 
upwards of 4,500,000l. in perpetuity to the annual charge, we can- 
not suppose it will be less than 2,000,000l. per ann} 

‘ The increase of the number of our enemies, and of the interest of 


money, would authorise our looking forward to a much greater sum. , 


On the supposition, however, that it may be carried on with the an- 
nual addition of 2,000,000l. to the permanent charge, as it has been 
shewn, in Statement No. VII. that if Peace is restored at the end of 
this year, the deficiency in the reeeipt to be supplied by new Taxes 
must be 3,231,126l. and the total expenditure 25,860,752—It fol- 
lows that, if this contest is persevered in, Taxes must be provided, 
and the Peace expenditure increased to the following extent : 


New Taxes. Amount of Peace Expenditure. 
‘If to the end of 1798, £. 5,231,126 £- 27,860,752 
1799, =7231,126 29,860,752 
1800, 9,231,126 31,860,752” 


The statement of these deficiencies is founded on‘a supposition 


which we hope will prove, and is certainly likely to prove, errone- 


ous,—that the present taxes will not be more productive in peace 
than they have been since the war. 

‘ The effects of this extension of our Debt on that Constitution, 
the War was undertaken to preserve, is perhaps still more alarming. 
I hesitate not to say, that, even in our present situation, it becomes 
a matter of indifference, whether it is a Monarchy, an Aristocracy, 
a Republic, or a mixed Government—Were it the fairest form of 
constituted authority the mind of man ever conceived, with a revenue 
of 25,000,000, it must be a Despotism; that is, the person possesse 
ing the management and controul over so large a proportion of ~ 

nation 
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national income, must. regulate with despotic authority the actions 
and the conduct of his countrymen.’ Bon 356 

Here we totally differ from his Lordship. He must ‘surely bea 
miserable and stupid statesman, who could not devise nem ; 
with regard to the receipt and expenditure of any revenue, however 
enormous, that would prevent the persons to whom it was mtrusted 
from acquiring despotic power. : 

The style of this pamphlet is clear and correct. His Lordship, 
however, has one phrase, moderate in the extreme,p. 43- which would 
perhaps be more suitable to an Hibernian than a Caledonian author. Work..n, 


Art. 19. Reflections on Government in General, with their Applica- AA 
tion to the British Constitution. By Charles Watkins Esq. 8vo. 

pp. 72. 2s. Butterworth. 1796. 

The object of this pamphlet is to establish the excellence of the 
principles of the British constitution; and the author makes abun- | 
dance of quotations, to prove a point which, we believe, has never 
been doubted. We give him credit for his political principles, and 
for his good intention in endeavouring to recommend them: but we 
eannot say that his work is distinguished for any vigor, novelty, 
ingenuity, or comprehension. °" pe 


. Art. 20. Thoughts on National Insanity. 8vo. pp. 40. 18 John- 


son. 1797. 
¢ As it is well known, (says this writer,) that there are individuals 
of the humai: species, who are occasionally deprived of the use of their 
reasoning powers, and sometimes totally ; and who, in that situation, 
are incapable of taking proper care of themselves, or of adopting 


' that mode of conduct which would be most conducive to their real 


interest ; so it is also true, that, at certain periods, whole nations, or 

at least the greater part of them, have been under the influence of a 

kind of temporary delirium. Whenthe majority of a nation discover 

a total ignorance of their own real advantage, when they manifest an 
extreme incapacity of reasoning concerning it with any justness or 
accuracy, when they plunge head!ong into measures highly pernicious 

or destructive, and when they listen to no rational remonstrances 

upon the subject, they are then in a state so exactly similar to that 

of individual lunatics, that such a people may properly be said to be 

in a state of national lunacy. 

‘ The English have undoubtedly distinguished themselves, at par- 
ticular periods, above most of the modern nations of Europe, by their 
courage, industry, activity, talents, and love of liberty. But as it has 
been said, that there is a certain degree of wit and genius, which is’ 
sometimes strongly tinctured with insanity ; so it may be remarked, 
that the people of England, however distingished as a nation, have, 
at certain times, exhibited marks of lunacy, scarcely to be equalled 
by any other nation.’ ? 

We subscribe to this opinion, although we do not always agree 
with the author in the instances which he adduces to prove the mad- 
ness.of our country. We do not think that the people of England 
were mad in restoring Charles II. (vile as his character proved) to 
the throne of his ancestors. We conceive that they acted with wis- 
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dom and prudence, in changing the despotism of a band of fanatics 
for the milder government of the antient constitution: even in its 
then imperfect states | : ' 

This pamphlet possesses, however, some merit. It concludes with 
the following obseryations : 

‘ As individuals, who have been in a state of lunacy, are some- 
times restored to their senses, so it also happens to nations. And, 
whenever the people of England return again to their senses, they 
will probably inform their ministers, or their representatives, that it 
is not conformable to their wishes, nor. to their interests, that enor- 
mous subsidies should be paid to foreign princes, for rendering no 
services to this country: that it is not beneficial to them to be en- 
gaged in unnecessary wars; that they have a just right to expect 
to be more fully and more equally represented in parliament ; and that 
no laws ought to be passed, or ought to exist, which deprive them 
of the freedom of speech, or the freedom of the press, or of the li- 
berty of meeting to consider whether they are aggrieved. 

« Amidst all the distresses of the present period, the inhabitants of 
Great Britain have, however, yet some consolations. They have the 
pleasure of reflecting, that they have enjoyed a great national credit ; 
of which it is a sufficient evidence, that they are now more than four. 
hundred millions in debt. They have likewise the advantage of a 
great varitey, and great plenty, of new and ingenious taxes; the 
prices of all kinds of provisions are at such a rate, that the poorer, 
and even the middle class of the community, are very sufficiently se- 
cured from luxury; and the people have also the singular felicity of 
having William Pitt, the younger, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
first minister of this country.’ D 


Art. 21. The Proposals for a General Peace submitted to the French 
Republic through the Negotiation f Lord Malmesbury, examined and 
exposed, ina Speech delivered on his Lordship’s official Correspond- 
ence with M. de la Croix being presented to the House of Com- 
mons, December 30th, 1796, by the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s. Ridgeway. 

The character of Mr. Fox, as an orator, is so well known to the 
public, and the merits of this particular speech have been so justl 
appreciated, that we think it unnecessary to say any thing farther of 


it than that it appears to be accurately reported in the present pub- 
lication. 


Art. 22. 4 Letter upon the State of Parties; being the first of a 
Series of Letters on the State of Public Affairs. 8vo. pp. 44. 
1s. Owen. 1797. 

In this animated production, the writer attacks all parties in turn, 
without giving himself the trouble of advising the public whom the 
are to trust, or what measures they ought to pursue. In the follow- 
ing passage, he laments that the number of the ¢ political public’ is 
increased. 

‘ It does not appear necessary, if it were possible, to compute, as 
has lately been attempted, the numbers of this important class, se 
well called the natural representatives of the people. While some- 
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times to have, and sometimes to think, is the qualification, who can 
count the tickets of admission, who can tell how many there are of 
either title, and how many are to be deducted from the joint num- 
ber for unity of rights? It appears to me that this public ‘ts conti- 
nually varying, according to the nature of events,’ and the: pressure 
of circumstances. An ‘habitual public is an indolent public, a-small 
and idle sect ‘of lounging politicians ; necessity and danger enlarge 
the circle, till it takes in every condition of life, and spreads to Man 
himself.. The succession to a crown is the concern of great families ; 
but in a besieged city, every porter is a politician. In the “ piping 
times of peace,” politics are a science and a profession; in the ext- 
gencies of war and troubles, they are common thought, and care, 
and nature. In peace they are speculation: but in war, instinct: in 
prosperity the hope oft a few, in danger the anxiety of all ; in this 
ambition, in that sentiment ; here prudence, or perhaps pride ; there 
necessity, or interest at the least. To compute, therefore, these 
moving sands, seems to me as difficult as to fix the seas that displace 
or accumulate them. But without counting, we may perceive their 
encrease ; we may observe the mass, without separating the units ; 
and ignorant as we are of their number, we need not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, that it is greater to-day than it was yesterday, and that it 
will exceed to-morrow the sum-total of to-day. The corruptions of 
these times have filled the political tribes, and whether they are to 
vote by the head or by classes, is the question that involves the 
safety of the state. 
¢ I need not recommend to your consideration the importance of 
this new occurrence: we have, in fact, a new public, before and by 
means of which our parties contend and dispute for power. Now 
though the cause were the same, it would be of some consequence to 
have changed the judge and the tribunal. The Government of 
Rome was overturned, when her factions called in the scum and dregs 
of Italy to vote inthe Comitia. It was a mew public that gave away 
her liberty, and enthroned Marius, and Sylla, and Cesar, on the 
ruins of the constitution. What Rome suffered in her elections, we 
are openly threatened with in ours; and in our natural representative 
our political public are actually suffering—we have suffered opinion 
to be corrupted and depraved a thousand ways, and we permit those 
to vote, and their vote to sway and govern, who, in any other part 
or period of the world, would have been deprived of the quality of 
citizen, for personal immorality, and private brands.’— 
¢ When Mr. Burke invites me to his crusade, with that eloquence 
which has no rival, and that zeal which outstrips even itself, I assent 
only while: I listen to him; I know not how it happens, but when 
the charm of his voice ceases, my concurrence stops with it. He 
leaves no impression, I think, and certainly no conviction, for he 
neither proves to me the probability of succeeding, nor, shall I own 
it to you, the interest in success! When Mr. Fox belies, or slanders 
the country, I listen with impatience, I scarce can listen; and when 
he represents us as aggressors in the war, or as bankrupts in public 
faith, or as defeated and incapable of reducing our enemy to just and 
adequate conditions of peace, my heart and my understanding _ 
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the libel; and when he counsels to abandon to France all that she 
may desire to occupy, I cannot perceive, in the circumstances of 
either country, that necessity which could alone render his advice an 
thing but treachery or madness. From both of these, therefore, 
turn, equally dissatisfied and unconvinced, though not with equa 
disgust and aversion; yet I would ask of those, whose fastidious 
ears cannot hear the very whispers of peace, who encourage theif 
country to persevere so nobly in an eternal internecine war with 
France, till they shall replace ' > monarch on his throne, and the 
host on the altars—I would as. what hope they entertain of rgus- 
ing, by their eloquence, a slug 1 people, deaf to all the cries of 
honour, interest, and duty? Le em throw their eyes at home, and 
tell me what high thoughts, wh: generous desires, what honourable 
spirit they discover? Let them shew me the funds that they rely upon, 
of public virtue, of disinterestedness, of self-devotedness, amongst 
our people, or our wealthy merchants, or our wealthy nobility if nisy 
please, or, if they please our wealthy clergy ? Why was the Ban 
besieged when a handful of felons landed in Pembrokeshire? Why 
was the specie of the realm pumped out of circulation, to be hidden 
in cellars, or buried in the earth, when there was but a threat of in- 
vasion? What superfluous valour do they find amongst us ?. at 
virtues of supererogation, that we should spend them in a foreign 
cause? Are they sure that we possess more energy, and zeal, and 

atriotism, than are necessary to the defence of our own thrane, of 
our own churches, of our own soil—they who would persuade Mr. 
Pitt to assume a task, at which his father would have trembled when 
we were Britons? 

‘ Let us not deceive ourselves, the very name of country has dis- 
appeared from the midst of us; that name, so dear, so tender, 
and so powerful, sleeps in ourears. Hypocrisy blushes to prononace 
it; credulity listens to it no more; it seems fraud, and sounds de- 
clamation. Commerce has done its perfect work ; it has withdrawn 
our eyes from every general public care, from every generous manly 
thought, to our ledgers and our day-books—we are a nation of tills 
and counters, not of states and provinces! a cold, callous, calculating 
race, whose plodding head looks down and mocks our heart, whg 
reason ourselyes out of honour, out of patriotism, out of every grea 
propensity of our soul. If our funds fall a sixteenth, this war f 
religion, principle, necessity, becomes a ministerial trick, or a crusade 
of kings ; for half a crown in an hundred pounds, we abandon our 
laws, our altars, our independence, and our fields; upon all this 
globe of earth we discern no speck but the Stock-Exchange : we 
tremble for no generous nation: no unhappy confederate ; wé throw 
our eyes not to the temple where we worship, or the place where 
we were born, but to the Stock-Exchange.--Has Jourdan passed 
the Rhine? thank heaven, stocks rise.—Does he approach the 
Danube? thank heaven still; he wiil dictate peace to the emperor 
in Vienna, and stocks will rise still higher. What is it to us, if rape 
and murder prowl through the provinces of Germany ?—What, if 
desolating fires and military massacres destroy the villages and the 
peasantry ?—What, if universal conquest subject all mankind to the 
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French vandal; and set his obscene dominion on the neck of. all the \ 
human race? the stocks rise.—But, if a naked band of miserable 
wretches, disembarked by furce in the Welch mountains, and prison- 

ers of the peasantry, bring the shade of danger to ourselves, Oh! 

it is andther thing; draw a line round the bank, overwhelm the © 
public credit, and steal the palladium of the country.’ 

This is the most eloquent piece of rant that we have seen for this 
long time past. Work..n, | 
Art: 23. A Vindication v4 the Privilege of the People in respect to the 

‘ Constitutional Right of Free Discussion: With a Retrospect to va- 
rious Proceedings relative to the Violations of that Right. 8vo. 
p. 80. 28. Stockdale. 1796. 

We have found nothing in this pamphlet sufficiently striking to 
induce us to recommend it to the attention of our readers. It re- 
lates principally to the subject of the libellous pamphlet of which Mr. 
Reeves was the reputed author. D? 


Art. 24. Three Letters addressed to the People of Great Britain, on ) 
the late Negociation. Including a few Hints on the Conduct 
proper to be adopted in the present Situation of Affairs. 8vo. 


-51- 48s Jordan. 1797. 
The chief question discussed in these Letters, namely, the cessiou 
of Belgium to the French Republic, has been already determined by ) 
that able political casuist, General Buonapartc. )? 


Art. 25. An Examination into the Particulars of the two last Elections 
for the Borough of Southwark, in May and November 17965 
wherein it is proved from the Spirit of the Act of King William, 
commonly called, The Treating Act, that the late Determination 
upon it by aCommittee of the House of Commons was, with the 
best Intentions, founded in Error ; with Thoughts on the Privi- 
leges of that House in general, and those in particular. on Cases of 

ctions. By M. Dawes, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law, and one of the Assessors to the Returning Officer. 8vo. 
. 69. 18. 6d. Johnson. 1797. 
is is an ingenious argument against the determination of the 

Committee, appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into the 

merits of Mr. Tierney’s petition. Mr. Dawes treats the subject with 

great candour. p° 


Art. 26. Display of the Spirit and Designs of those who, under 
pretext of a Reform, aim at the Subversion of the Constitution and 
Government of this Kingdom. With a Defence of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. By the Rev. G. Bennet, Minister of the Gospel 
in Carlisle. 8vo. pp. 160. 3s. Boards. Richardson. 1796. 
This is a feeble effort to bring the cause of liberty and its advo- 

cates into disrepute, by representing them as Atheists, plunderers, 

and assassins. — 

Att. 27. An Appeal to the Moral Feelings of Samuel Thornton, Row- 
land Burdon, Hawkins Brown, Esqrs. and to every Member of the 
House of Commons who conscientiously supports the present Ad- 
ministration. In a Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. 8vo. 


- 51. 1s Johnson. 1797. 
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None who are acquainted with the history of mankind, ‘of with 
the world, will hesitate to admit that we sometimes act amiss with- 
out being conscious of error :—but how it is possible for men, who 
respect age and reverence religion, to give their steady support 

I 


to a system which is founded on contempt of al] the moral duties, 
and to wars, in the prosccution of which, every principle and precept 
of religion are atrociously violated by all of the conflictigg parties, 
we are, equally with the author of this tract, at a loss to conceive, 

We hope that the following passage will have its effect on the 
person to whom it is addressed : 

‘ The debauchee or the drunkard, pernicious as is his conduct, 
injures himself or his family chiefly, and his example extends com- 

aratively to a very small distance in weakening the bonds of society, 
but the mischief of political profligacy is still more widely diffused— 
it involves in it the fate of millions—it overwhelms whole empires 


with woe and devastation. 


‘It may seem unnecessary to have dwelt so long upon the magni- 
tude and reality of legislative duties, in an address to you, Sir, or to 


getcors of your character. But when I compare the measures of 
t 


e Administration which you support either with the precepts of 


Christ or the rules of morality, I feel myself forcibly urged to make 
an appeal to your conscience, and most solemnly to call upon you at 
this momentous period to explain, how you reconcile such measures 
with any one religious principle? If you cannot, then I conjure you 
in the name of God, and of your country, to return without delay to 
the execution of that trust, to the sacred and indispensible nature 
of which I have endeavoured to draw your most serious attention.’ 

Of that seduction which is commonly termed influence, the author 
speaks thus: 

‘ How heinous then is that transgression which daringly breaks 
down this sacred barrier, which God himself has raised to shield the 
weakness of the human heart, and directly attacks its most un 
recesses ? 

‘ Such and so foul is the crime of tempting men under the guile- 
ful mask of influence, to betray the dearest interests of -thcir 
country ; to desert their most sacred principles; to abandon that 
truely exalted virtue Patriotism; and sink that palladium of c# 
vilized nations, Political Integrity, to the lowest point of con- 
tempt ! 7 

‘ Need I appeal to the numerous instances of its baneful application 
amongthe highest ranks of the community ? No, Sir, thesearetoorecent, 
too notorious, and too humiliating.. It is impossible that factsso glaring 
can have escaped your observation, sdchounh the frequency of them may 
have familiarised dereliction of principle even to your mind, and lessens 
ed in your estimation the magnitude of that guilt, which is invariably 
attached to the man who sells the virtue, the happiness, and the 
freedom of his country, for a title, a place, a ribbon, or a pensian. 
Guilty indeed that man is—but how much more guilty is he who 
presents the temptation? Can you be innocent, who furnish the 
means of seduction? You, Sir, who have it always im yaur power 
tg dry up the source from whence corruption flows, and have net 
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done it! Ihave brought the matter home to your own breast, that the 
criminality of exercising this influence, which is now so lightly esti- 
mated, may appear before you in all its horror. Yes, Sir—Here is 
a sort of T'reason, shall I call it ? which is trucly terrific—This it is 
which insensibly saps the foundations of civil society—This it is 
which like a rank and subtle poison relaxes the sinews, and at length 
totally dissolves the bonds of social union—This it 1s which taints 
the very fountain of national security, works upon the weakest 
parts of human nature, and becomes every hour more dreadful in its 
consequences, in proportion to the number of its victims and the in- 
creasing facility of its triumphs. 

‘ But the criminality of tempting men from the paths of rectitude 
isnot confined to the rich and great. Corruption among them as- 
sumes greater degrees of refinement. Its hostility to the liberties 
of the subject is more concealed, and its annihilation of principle less 
suspected —but among the poorer classes seduction is practised in the 
most undisguised manner, and here it appears in all its native de- 
formity.’ 

With one more extract, we shall take our leave of this: sensible 
and sometimes nervous writer. 

‘ The partition of French territory being frustrated by the 
chances of war; a most infernal plan, new and unequalled in the 
annals of the universe, was next projected—a plan too atrocious 
for language to reprobate in terms sufficiently forcible—Human 
nature herself sickens at the bare idea of the scheme, which had for 
its object the reduction of twenty-six millions of human beings by 
famine. The British nation has ever been accustomed to wage war 
with magnanimity as well as courage—but this was to have com- 
mitted to a painful, lingering, and horrid death, millions of the inno- 
cent, the ledighines the aged, and the infirm. ‘This was to have spread 
wide wasting calamity in its most hideous forms over myriads of 
unoffending creatures, and to have introduced an incalculable mass of 
misery chiefly and principally among those who have the strongest 
claims to the protection and tenderness of their fellow creatures. It 
is impossible to present to your imagmation a more heart-rending 
picture than that of a whole nation sink g under the united horrors 
of pestilence and famine, the inseparable concomitants of each other, 
and committed without the possibility of relief to one of the most 
barbarous modes of dissolution which humanity can suffer. I blush 
to ask you, Sir, whether you have had any share in such an enter- 


‘prise. Just and eternal God! where is the boasted humanity of 


Englishmen! Where sleeps the pride, the honour of the nation? 
Where slumbers its justice? that the inventor of a crime so enormous 
should not instantly receive the reward of his guilt, The bloody re- 
lentless tyrant, who sacrificed such numbers of his countrymen on 
the groaning scaffolds of France, was an angel of mercy compared 
with that wretch, who conceived the idea of consigning twenty-six 
muillions of people to be gradually famished to death. Could the bene- 
volent advocate for African emancipation suffer the execution of 
such a scheme to be attempted, without testifying his marked 
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had formed of humanity, picty, and truth, is obscured and con- 


founded.’ Work--n , 


Art. 28. Provision for the Poor, by the Union of Houses of Indus- 
try with Country Parishes: a Letter, addressed to a Member of 
Parliament. By Rowland Hunt, Esq. a Magistrate of the County 
of Salop. 8vo. pp.37. 1s. Stockdale. 

The creditable work of a respectable magistrate. One of his re- 
flections appears to deserve particular attention. ‘ I have seen the 
names of many opulent and honorable men to petition against Mr. 
Pitt’s Bill, but is there the mark of one single pauper? Here we 
may relax on the contemplation of the painter and the lion.’ Mr. 
Hunt would by no means join the general outcry against Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill. He is a good friend to Houses of Industry ; he points out the 
defects in the management of the Poor, which call for amendment, and 
the means for remedying them: he particularly mentions the Shrews- 
bury-house, and very justly, as we really believe, commends that in- 


stitution asan example worthy of the imitation of others. But ..x. 


Art. 29. Alternatives compared: or, What shall the Rich do ta be 
safe? By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. is. 6d. Debrett, 
1797. 

The political principles of Dr. B. are well known. He still conti- 
nues extremely hostile to the present ministry ; whose conduct he se- 
yerely arraigns, and condemns, from the commencement of the war 
to the time when this publication issued from the press, viz. in May 
1797. He seems persuaded that the ruin of France was intended b 
this ill-star’d measure, instead of which that of Great Britain has 
been e//ected.—Hear how he laments over the present situation of the 
latter ; 

‘ The public condition is, in most cases, 3 sufficient test of the 
ability of those who haye long managed the public concerns, To 
compare Great Britain as itis, with Great Britain as it was, requires 
no labour of research. The Siatin gushing circumstances are obvious 
to sight: and they are within a narrow field of vision. We had a 
commerce such as human industry had never before created ; we had 
unbounded credit ; a revenue increasing ; a public debt decreasin 
and capable (under wiser management) of a rapid reduction; specie 
was driven in to us frem all parts of Europe, The repute of the pa- 
ps of the Bank of England was not only untarnished b SUSPICION, 

ut its notes were often preferred to cash. We had attajned that 
prosperity which, to politicians by profession, is the supreme good ¢ 
and which the political philosopher may regret, when it is redeemed 
by no diffused and popular blessings. fn a rapid decline of fiye yearé, 
our great staple manufactories have been reduced almost to suspen- 
sion ; the merchant is saddened by the blank prospect of full and un- 
disturbed warehouses ; the new orders are insufficient for that half. 
starved remnant of workmen, whom unwholesome climates and the 
sword have nat yet destroyed. The languid movement of commerce 
1s principally forced by the perniciqus stimulus of war; specie is dis- 
appearing ; credit expiring; the circulating capital dwindling ; the 
fixed capital threatened with dilagidavion ; the apprebengign of - 
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last of all evils to a commercial people, a forced paper currency, 


gaining ground ; the a ot the war next to impossible ; 
peace iffeult to obtain; and, at this critical moment, our nearest 
and most remote dependencies are ina state of progressive discontent, 
threatening civil disturbances. The wish for an asylum has crossed 
the mind of many a father, anxious for his family ; and corps of vo- 
lunteers are forming at home, avowedly, among other purposes, to 
protect property .and persons against plunder and outrage. That 
precious inheritance which every Englishman derived from the exalted 


reputation of his country, is irretrievably gone. We shall rank no 
more as 





“ lords of human kind.’’ 


Nice observers of the emotions must often have noticed in the first in- 
deliberate animation of the most loyal emigrant, on the report of re- 
publican successes, a sure indication of their effect on national cha- 





-racters. Henceforward, whenever they mect in a country foreign to 


both, the Frenchman, instead of giving way as formerly, will think 
himself entitled to elbow our countryman. 
‘~ ¢ We have here no short catalogue of calamities; and they come 
too near to those, in whose description, when they afflicted France, 
the minister and his favourers loved to riot. Added to this, we have 
‘an adversary lynx-eyed to discern, and swift to seize her advantages : 
an adversary that has just converted her forced paper into specie, her 
‘enemies into allies, her anarchy into order. We havea ministry with 
whom nothing has been more familiar than declarations of satisfac- 
tion, all the time the affairs of the two countries have been in full 
straight forward speed to the points they have respectively attained.’ 

What is the author’s deduction from this melancholy statement?— 
It is as follows: 3 | 
_. € These gross facts will satisfy every sincere inquirer. It is scarce 
necessary he shou!d be told how often the conductors of our affairs 
have rejected the invitations of opportunity to maintain or to restore 
peace. What happened fifteen years ago must immediately happen 
again. The people will become universally persuaded, that the present 
‘men are not the men either for a peace system or a war system. To this 
‘persuasion will succeed just astonishment, how individuals, possessing 
certain talents with means of information, could conceive the ideas on 
which the authors of this train of misfortunes have proceeded ; and 
‘how millions of rational beings could tamely behold their dearest ine 
‘terests entrusted to persons capable of such wild conceptions, and en- 
‘terprizes so insane.’ 

or the question, ‘ What shall the Rich (in such circumstances, ) 


‘do to be safe? we refer to the Doctor’s well-written performance 
at large. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


‘Art. 30. An Address to both Houses of Parliament, respecting the 
present State of Public Affairs: In which the true Cause of our 
‘National Distresses is pointed out, and proper Means for the Re- 
moval of them are recommended ; with a particular Address to the 


Bench of Bishops. 8vo. 1s. 6d. -R. Edwards. 1797. 
| Goodness 
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Goodness -of heart and genuine patriotism appear to have dictated 
this pious representation of the present state of a world to which the 
worthy author scarcely seems, from his manner of writing about it, 
to belong; indeed, according to his estimate of its character, it is 
not probable that he has very much mingled with its sinful inhabitants. 
He considers the prevailing depravities of the age Ny per | 4 

c dis- 


cially this our wicked nation) as the true cause of our pub 
tresses, and of our gloomy prospect of qworse to come.——In his detail 
of our enormous vices and crimes, on account of which, he concludes, 
we have every reason to dread the vengeance of offended Heaven, he 
points out * the torrent of atheism and infidelity which deluges the 
nation,’ and produces a general corruption of our morals. ong 
the instances of our national immorality, he enumerates, 1. ‘ the 
cursed vice of gaming ;’ 2. our * lewdness and debauchery,’ in which 
he apprehends we rival the excesses of * Cuarntes THe Seconn’s 
days ;’ 3. ‘ the blood-thirsty crime and brutal passion of duelling ;° 
4. © the spirit of /uxury and dissipation, now grown to an alarming 
height ;’ while nothing, he adds, * can be more unfashionable, at 
polite tables, than to acknowlege the Divine Hanp that spreads 
them with dainties,’ &c. &c. &c. 

In the black catalogue of our immoralities, however, we must own 
that we did not expect to meet with so fearful a display of the sin of 
heresy! © The great prevalence of Aranism’ [so it is here spelled) 
‘ in this land, and especially in the established church,’ is, in the 

ious and orthodox writer’s ‘apprehension, so truly ‘ alarming,’ that 
he calls loudly for the interposition of their ‘ lordships the bishops to 
put a stopto it.” The clergy, in general, he tells us, ¢ are tinctured 
with this leaven ;? and some of them are grown so bold as openly to 
avow the pernicious tenet ; which indicates the arrival of those pes 
rilous times” foretold in the Scriptures, when “ men should bring in 
damnable heresies,’? &c.—IJf it be asked in what manner the author 
wishes the dignitaries of our church to come forwards and exert 
themselves on this alarming occasion, we must refer the inquiring 
reader to the pamphlet; only remarking here, to , cvent any mis- 
conception of the author’s zeal for orthodoxy, that, although he 
would have ‘ the civil magistrate’ to co-operate with the clergy in 
the great work of reformation, it does not appear that he would pro- 
ceed to re-kindle the fires of Smithfield and Birmingham; nor that he 
would, on any account, have recourse to such violent methods of con- 
vincing men of their errors. On the contrary, we are glad to find 
that, among other good Christian-like proceedings, he decidedly pre- 
fers, as a public step towards reformation, the milder and humbler 
means of fasting and prayer*, in order ‘ to appease the wrath of 
Heaven; which is already gone forth, and will continue and increase, 
unless we return unto Him from whom we have decply revelted.’ 

We have probably said enough to induce well-disposed people to 
peruse this Well-intended pamphlet ; though here we may, perhaps, 





* He recommends appointed days of public fasting and prayer, as 
the best step to begin the work of reformation; ‘ and if repeated 
every six months during the present war,’ he says, ‘1 apprehend it 
would facilitate it greatly.’ 
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be remmda@ed that “ They that be whole need not a physician, 
But they that are sick.”—Happy,~indeed, would it be, if a dis- 
covery could be made of the art of inducing dad people to read good 
books! | 


Art. 31. An Attempt to account for the Infidelity of the late Edward 
ibbon, Esg. founded on his own Memoirs, published by oo 
ord Sheficeld ; with Reflections on the best Means of chec ing 

the present alarming Progress of Scepticism and Irreligion: in- 

cluding an Account of the Conversion and Death of the Right 
- ‘Hon. George Lord Lyttelton. . By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 
p. 76. 1s. 6d. Longman. 1797. 

It is asserted in Mr. Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Religion, that 
*¢ to bea philosophic sptc is, in a man of letters, the first and 

ost essential step towards:being a sound and believing Christian.’ 

scepticism, in this curious passage, be synonimous with a disposition 
to fair and patient inquiry, the position will be admitted by all the 

¥ational friends of revelation: but, if by a sceptic we understand a 

rson who resists evidence, and. seems more desirous of wavering 
fon doubt to doubt than of settling the mind into a state of calm 
conviction, the assertion deviates far from truth, and has rarely, if 
ever, been confirmed by fact. 

r. Gibbon was a sceptical man of letters: but he was so far from 
becoming a sound believing Christian, that his infidelity, as he ad- 
vanced in life, seems to have grown more and more inveterate. The 
author of the present pamphlet endeavours to account for this fact by 
an examination of Mr. Gibbon’s own memoirs; and it must be cons 
fessed that, as the circumstances and concatenations of events, in 
evety man’s life, contribute to the formation of his sentiments as well 
as ‘of his manners, Mr. Evans had some reason for supposmg that in 
Mr. Gibbon’s account of himself he could discover the causes which 
excited and fostered his unbelief. ‘These he conjectures to have 
been,—the neglect of his religious education,—the disgust which he 
received from the corruptions of Christianity,—and the love of Emi- 
NENCE by which his mind was heated and inflamed. It is probable 
that these causes alone may not be thought sufficient to account com- 
pletely for the effect ; yct, with other circumstances, they may have 
contributed to produce it. ; 

Presuming on the strength of his facts, Mr. Evans proceeds, in 
the sermonic way, to subjoin a few reflections on the best means of 
checking the progress of scepticism and-irreligion. Here he recom- 
mends -religious-education—the cleansing of religion from its corrup- 
stions—the preservation of the-mind-from an undue attachment to the 
world,—and an attention to the real.design-of Christianity. In proof 
‘that the evidences of Christianity are capable of operating a complete 
conviction in the -mind of the serious inquirer, notwithstanding some 
‘previous leaning towards infidelity, he adduces the instance of Lord 

yttelton ; and while unbelievers boast of the manner in which Hume 
and Gibbon met deat, ‘he is ‘happy in contrasting with it the closing 
seene of this nobleman’s life, cheared by the brightest -beams of faith 
rend-hape. | 
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Mr. Evans writes with a considerable degree of animation, and 
trusts that this his performance will be of some service to young per- 
gons into whose hands Mr. Gibbon’s history may happen to fall. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 32. Hope: an Allegorical Sketch, on recovering slowly from 
Sicknefs. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. gto. pp. 18. 28, 
Dilly, &c. 1796. 

We never peruse without pleasure the poetical productions of Mr. 
Bowles. He possesses many of the requisites of a true poet; pathos, 
distinct imagery, elegant diction, and melody in his versification. 
The reader will here End the inimitable ode of Collins on the Passions 
recalled to his mind in a pleasmg manner, and will not be more sure 
prised at the hardihood of Mr. Bowles, who dared to enter the circle 
of that proud magician, than delighted by the skill and success with 
which in this sketch he has employed the powers of his master’s 
wand. 

The author represents himself in a state of convalescence, walkin 
near the banks of the Southampton river on a May morning. ‘Amit 
a scenery which is rendered enchanting by its natural beauties, and 
by the genial breezes of the season, the poet indulyes his reveries, 
and perceives the form of Hore, thus classically pourtrayed ; 


¢ And lo! a form as of some fairy sprite, 
That held in her right hand a budding spray, 
And like a sea-maid sung her sweetly warbled lay.’ 


The spectre exclaims, 


¢ Tam Hops, whom weary hearts confess, 
The soothest sprite that sings on life’s long wilderness.” 


The allegorical personages, which are drawn towards Hope by the 
melody of her song, are youth, fancy, beauty, enterprise, ambition, 
captivity, melancholy, mania, remorse, and -experience. ‘The last 
human person of the vision (Experience) is introduced as dissolving 
the spell of Hope raised on mortal foundations ; and the poet, in a 
higher strain, then directs us to the joys of rmmortaL Hops, 
The twentieth stanza, representing Captivity, appeared to us the most 
new and striking picture; and as such we lay it before our readers, 
We would wish to persuade Mr. Bowles that his talents, with some 
diligence, would entitle him to the praise not only of happy imitation, 
but of original genius. 


¢ But see, as one awak’d from deadly trance, 
With hollow and dim eyes, and stony stare, 
Captivity with faltering step advance ! , 
Dripping and knotted was her coal-black hair : 
For she had long been hid as in the grave ; 
No sound the silence of her prison broke, 
Nor one companion had she im her cave, 
Save Terror’s dismal shape, that no word spoke, 
But to a stony coffin on the floor 
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With kan and hideous finger peinted evermore.’ Smyth , 
Art? 
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Art. 33. 4 Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, by 
H.W. C— T—, D.D. &c. Published by Request, and now 
(for the sake of .Freshinen and the Laity) translated into English 
Metre by H.W. Hopkins, A.M. 8vo. 13. 6d. Kearsley. 1797. 
This jeu d’ esprit, with much humour, and the merit of easy and 

familiar versification, laughs at the high-church doctrines, and the 

ious fears respecting the overthrow F church and state, supposed 
= the author to be predominant in the universitics, and productive 
of much eloquence from the pulpits in those seminaries of learning 
and morals. We consider ourselves as concerned only with the 
literary merits of the composition, and by no means as deciding on 
its value as a political tract. Whether the author alludes to any 
particular sermon or sermons, we are not informed; or whether his 
verses are merely a vehicle for satire in the form of irony, we do not 
determine. The following passage will give the reader a notion of 
the writer’s mode of thinking and of treating his subject. 


‘ Sure never was there Politician 

So despicable a Logician, 

So little backney’d in the ways 

Of man, in these and former days, 
As to suppose that human Fools 
Could govern’d be by Reason’s rules, 
So pure, so naked, and so plain. 
No, nothing like it :—present pain, 
Or present pleasure, Hope and Fear, 
Are the great powerful Levers here, 
Which when an able statesman uses, 
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He moves the mass which way he chuses.’ Smyth ‘ i 


Art. 34. My Night-Gown and Slippers; or Tales in Verse. Writ. 
ten in an Elbow-Chair, by George Colman, the Younger. gto. 
.38- 28. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 
_ The cccasion, birth, and parentage of this publication are thus 
set forth, in the jocular preface : 

‘ The song of the * Maid of the Moor,’ the ‘ Newcastle Apothecary,’ 
and ‘ Lodgings for fingle Gentlemen,’ are slip-shod Tales, written for an 
Entertainment which I proposed to offer to the Public, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, during Lent ; and two of them were intended to 
be spoken, (read them, therefore, with a view to recitation) and the 
third to be sung, as light matter, calculated to rclieve the gravity of 
a didactick performance. 

¢ The whole performance (for reasons unnecessary ta mention, here) 
wes relinquished — 

¢ But, as it is my custom to avoid the accumulation of my own pa- 
pers, in my Bureau, I hold it more adviseable to print my three 
Stories (light as they are) than to burn them.’ 

These poetic Bijoux are very laughable, and have awakened in us 
‘a lively and fond recollection cf our pleasant, witty, and very inge- 
nious associate, the author’s father ;—for whose loss we have not yet 
met with a full compensation :—but our call, at the present moment, 
is not to lament, but to laugh,—as will all our readers; who have 
: - any 
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any risibility about them, on perusing the following specimen of the 
present merry publication : 


‘ Lopcincs for Sincre GentLremen: a Tak, 
« Who has e’er been in London, that overgrown place, 
Has seen ** Lodgings to Let’? stare him full in the face: 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some, ’tis well known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 

| Derry down, 

“Will Waddle, whose temper was studious, and lonely, 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen, only ; 
But Will was so fat he appeared like a ton ;— 
Or like two Single Gentlemen, roll’d into One. 


He entered his rooms ; and to bed he retreated, 

But, all the night long, he felt fever’d and heated ; 

And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep, 

He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 

Next night ’twas the same ;—and the next ;—and the next ; 
He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous, and vex’d; 
Week passed after weck ; till, by weekly succession, 


. His weakly condition was past all expression. 


In six months, his acquaintance began much to doubt him ; 
‘For his skin, “ like a lady’s loose gown,’’ hung about him ;. 
He sent for a Doctor: and cried, like a ninny, 

“* I have lost many pounds—make me well—there’s a gujnea.” 
The Doctor look’d wise :—‘‘ a slow fever,” he said: 
Presctibed sudorificks,—and going to bed. 

«* Sudorificks in bed,”’ exclaimed Will “ are humbugs ;”” 

«‘ I’ve enough of them there, without paying for drugs.” 
Will kick’d out the Doctor :—but when ill indeed, 

E’en dismissing the Doctor don’t a/ways succeed ; 

So, calling his host,—he said,—* Sir, do you know, 

<< I’m the fat Single Gentleman, six months ago?” 

** Look’e, landlord, I think” argued Will, with a grin, 


«© That with honest intentions you first took me ins’? » 


. 4 But from the first night—and to say it I’m bold”? — 


** T have been so damn’d hot, that I’m sure I caught cold.’” 
Quoth the landlord —* till now, I ne’er had a dispute ¢ 
I’ve let lodgings ten years ;—-I’m a Baker to boot ; 


In airing your sheets, Sir, my wife is no sloven, 


And your bed is immediately—over my Oven.”? 

« The Oven! 11?” says Will—says the host, « why this passion?” 
*¢ In that excellent bed died three people of fashion. 

Why so crusty, good sir?” ‘* Zounds!””—~cries Will in a taking, 
““ Who wouldn’t be crusty, with half a year’s baking ?”” 

Will paid for his rooms ; cried the host, with a sneer, 

‘* Well, I see you’ve been going away half a year,” _ 

s¢ Friend, we can’t well agree”’—~* yet no quarrel’’—Will said ; 
‘* For one man may die where another makes bread.” 


The naiveté and droHery of the versification of the foregoing ballad 
will naturally remind our readers of Prior’s humorous detail of his jour- 
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ney to. Dewn-Hall, accompanied by his friend Morley the famous 
land-jobber. ; 


Art. 35.. Utrum Horam: a Comedy of Two Acts. As it is now 
acting with great Applause, at the respective Theatres of London 
and Amsterdam. 8vo. 1s. Murray. 1797. 
lf this slight production, which the author dignifies with the title 

of Comepy, be entitled to no great praise as a dramatic compesition, 

jt has the merit of good intent, manifested in the just reprehension 
of vicious pleasure, and in the allowable ridiculewhch the wrifer has 
thrown on the woeful state of /iderty and equality in Holland, under 
- the patronage of France. By way of contrast to the domineering 

Frenchman who fraternizes with the Dutch citizens, the honest cha- 

racter and spirit of our English tars are represented, with a degree of 

humour which contributes to enliven, and is indeed the hfe of, the 





performance. 
Art. 36. The Castle of Olmutz ; a Poem. Inscribed to La Fayette. 
to. 28.6d. Kearsley. 1797. 
The story of the Marquis de la Fayette, from the commence- )- 
ment of his campaigns in America to his confinement as a state | 
4 
¥ 





risoner in the Castle of Olmutz, is here related*. The poet laments 
the hard fate of this gallant soldier, in strains guided rather by 
vruTH than mspired by THE Muse ;—a detail more faithful than 
fanciful. The praises of Louis XVI. are intermingled with those of yy 
the hero whose misfortunes are the main subject ; the General being 
considered as the sincere friend of that ill-fated monarch. 


Art. 37. The Lantentation , a Dog, on the Tax, and its Conse. 
quences; addressed to the Right Hon. William Pitt. With Notes, 
by Scriblerus Secundus. 4to. 1s. Symonds, &c. 1796. / 
The dog-tax is the object of this satiric performance; in which 

the poet seems to be so much at a loss to determine whether he should 

most aim at humour or pathos, that sometimes the two qualities are 

so intermingled that it appears rather difficult to separate ‘them. 

Othe. whole, however, we are persuaded that the poem comes from 

no vulgar hand. The notes may» at least, serve to shew the au- 

thor’s reading, and how adroitly he can quote Greek and Latin. 


Art. 38 The Sceaith of France; or, the Death of St. Just and his 
Son, a Poem. By E. Smith, Esq. Author of Wilkam and Ellen, 


&e. 12me. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 

We did not much admire William and Ellen; (see Rev. N.S. vol. 
xxi. p. 4673) as to this publication, it will add little to the writer’s 
fame, if he obtained any in consequence of his former production. Tay- ~q 


Ast, 39. 4 Political Eclogue. Citizen H. T***e, Citizen T**m*y, | 
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R.B. Esq. gto. 1s. 6d. -Fry. 1797. 
An eleetion 6 6 The spirit of party [ministerial party] which 
Hent.—A 
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animates it is violent ;\ but the spint of the poetry is exce 





: Y * We rejoice at the information, imparted to us by the newspa- | 
pers, that M. de la Fayette has been hberated from Olmutz, through 


the mterference of the victorious Buonaparte. . 
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humorous print, engraved in the true electioneering style, is prefixed ; 
highly esquing the populace, drawing citizen T* *rn*y through 
the Borough of Southwark, to the Grove-house at Camberwell. 


Art. 40. The Times; or a Fig for Invasion. A Musical Entertain- 
ment. By a British Officer. 8vo. 158. 6d. Becket. 

This is a political drama, recommending the prosecution of the 
war. One pe kills two Frenchmen (the usual number is 
three) ; a parrot sings Ged save great George our King ; and the last 
scene concludes with expressing a ‘trust that we shall thus ever carry 
onthe war.” We doubt not the good intentions of this officer, but 


we cannot compliment either his philosophy, or his dramatic abilities, Capt. B... “oy 


Art. 41. Poems, by Joseph Cottle. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions. I2mo. pp. 200. 4s. Boards. Robinsons. 

Of the former edition of these poems, which were published with- 
out the author’s name, we gave our readers an account in the Review 
for August, 1796. The additions to the present impression consist 
of two pieces, entitled, Ricardo and Cassandra, and Lee Boo; the 
sentiments of which are particulaaly entitled to our approbation. —Of 
Mr. Cottle’s poetic talents, we briefly delivered our opinion in the 


article quoted above. At. 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, 


Art. 42. Descriptive Account of a new Method of treating old Ulcers 
in the Legs. By Thomas Baynton, Surgeon of Bristol. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Robinsons. 1797- 

As ulcers of the legs, notwithstanding the various improvements in 
their treatment which have been proposed of late years with great 
confidence, still frequently remain obstinate and unyiclding, a new 
method, superior in its success, and easy to be put in practice, cannot 
fail to attract the attention of surgeons, if properly authenticated. 
The writer of the present pamphlet appears to have every claim, 
from education, experience, and candour, to a hearing on the subject 
from his brother practitioners; and after having explained, in a 
few words, the essential part of his proposed method, we shall refer to 
the work itself for the cases and reasonings by which it is supported. 

Mr. B.’s mode differs from the common application of tight band- 
age only in the use of slips of sticking plaster, by which the sound 
skin from the opposite sides of the ulcer is made to approximate, and 
ina free employment of cold spring water to wet the bandage and 
dressings. The manner of applying the slips of plaster is by cutting 
them of lengths sufficient to pass quite round the limb, with about 
four inches to spare. They are first to be placed with their middle 
on the part of the limb opposite to the sore, and the ends are then to 
be drawn round across the sore with as much force as can be borne, 
and the whole ulcer is to be covered with these slips from below up- 
wards, including an inch of sound skin each way. After this, pieces 
ef soft callico, doubled, are to be laid over the part, and along cale 
lico bandage is to be applied round the whole limb from the foot to 
the knee ; and these are to be kept frequently wetted over the sore 
by cold water poured from a tea-pot. It is to the contraction of te 
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granulations from the pressure, and the gradual approach of the skiny 
that Mr. B. sadinnen the principal effect of the method; and he 
ives some reasoning from Mr. J. Hunter's ideas on this subject. He 
as also some cain on the effect of the abstracticn of heat by the 
cold water; and these he might have farther enforced by reference to 
Mr. Rigby’s ingenious essay on Animal Heat, which contains some 
remarkable instances of the cure of ulcers by the constant application 
of cold water alone. } 
The cases adduced by Mr. B. are very striking and indubitable 
proofs of the efficacy of his method; and we cannot hesitate in re- 


commending a perusal of the whole tract to our medical readers: Av. 


Art. 43. Suggestions f°" the Improvement of Hospitals, and other cha- 
ritable Institutions. William Blizard, F.R.S. & F.A.S. 8vo. 
s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1796. 


is volume begins with Reflections on the Subject of Assistant Sur- 


geons to Hospitals, originally written when such an appointment was 


in agitation at the London Hospital. The arguments here adduced 
in its favour are judicious, but sufficiently obvious. The next section 
contains Remarks concerning Circumstances of Distress not within the 
Provisions of Hospitals, with the Address and Regulations of the Sama- 
ritan Society. To those who wish to augment their modes of doing 
good, the condition of the families of hospital patients, and of many 
of the patients themselves when discharged, affords a variety of cases 
for the beneficial exercise of their liberality ; and the Samaritan Societ 
here described, and particularly attached to the London Hospital, 
may advantageously be imitated by the supporters of any other in- 
stitution of the kind. 

Cursory Observations relative to Hospitals occupy the greatest part of 
the volume. These relate to their site, ‘mode of building, ventila- 
tion, diet, management, and other circumstances on which their sa- 
lubrity and use principally depend. Though they are justly deno- 
minated cursory, and display no great connection nor profundity of 
thought, yet, as proceeding in many instances from the dictates of 
real experience, and breathing a spirit of enlightened humanity, they 
are worthy of the sttenticasal all who are concerned in the success of 
these institutions. ‘The writer acknowleges frequent obligations to 
the excellent Mr. Howard for suggestions under this head. 

Propositions for promoting the —— and — of Hospitals 
and other Public Charities ime the last article. e first of these 

ropositions is for triennial parochial sermons and collections from 
si to house in London, and within seven miles round, for the be- 
nefit of these institutions. Whether this would not look too much 
like a compulsory mode of enforcing charity, and take from the con- 
tributors that choice and distinction respecting the objects which are ne- 
cessary to interest them in their real success, and which ought to be 
exerted, we think may not improperly bé questioned : the fault of 
the spirit of charity, in this country, is not that it is slack, but that 
it is ess, and perhaps too fond of novelty; and Mr. B. himself 
seems sensible that the attention and superintendence of individuals 
are often more wanted than their money.—The second proposition is 
for the appointment of representatives of the several enkdle and 
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other public charities in the metropolis, to meet at stated times, ané 
‘to communicate their respective improvements, and other observations 
~ gonducive to the amendment of the condition of the poor :—a liberal 
idea, but (we fear) too contrary to the spirit of rivalry and partial 


_interest prevalent in the conductors of these institutions, to be adopt< 


ed so as to answer the good intentions of the proposer. AL. 


Art. 44. 4 Practical Treatise on Fever, contrasting a Tonic Treat- 
ment with the. Antiphlogistic, in which the Superiority of the 
former is ascertained. By Thomas Parker, Surgeon, at Woburn. 
8va. 2s. Johnson. 1796. | 
Though we cannot compliment this writer on any considerable ex. 

tent of information or depth of research in the subject concerning 

which he has thought fit to address the poems yet, as an apparent] 
fair witness in favour of the method of treating fever (the typhus 
which he recommends, namely, by the early exhibition of Peruvian 


bark and red wine, his facts may deserve the notice of practitioners. D° 


Art. 45. An Essay on the Abuse of Spirituous Liquors, &e. By A. 
Fothergill, M.D. F. RS. &c. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

The mischiefs arising from the abuse of spirituous liquors are so 
obvious, and have so often been described both by moral and medical 
writers, that we rather wonder they should have been made the sub- 
ject of a prize essay in a socicty for the improvement of arts and agri- 
culture. Certainly, they who have addicted themselves to intempe- 
rance do not err for want of knowing the consequences; and unless 
a writer possesses the talent of interesting the heart and the imagina- 
tion, like the author of Isaac Jenkins*, he has little chance of maki 
an impression powerful enough to counteract the force of habit 
inclination. In the present performance, we find nothing but what is 
commonly known, related in a common manner. It is, indeed, a new 
piece of information to us that ardent spirits are ever corrected or dis- 


guised by the mixture of agua-fortis ; nor can we conceive how such - 


a strong acid is made a palatable ingredient. We cannot but think 
Dr. Fothergill too favourable to punch, which appears to us the most 
insidious of all ways of using spirits, from its pleasantness to the palate, 
and the effect of the sweet and sour in overcoming, not the noxious 
properties, but merely the ¢aste, of the strong liquor. Dr. F. says, 
however, many things very rationally ; and, though we do not think 
his oratory extremely persuasive, his facts may have their influence— 
on persons who are sober encugh to attend to them. © 


MISCELLANEOUS, P 


Art. 46. Sketches on various Subjects; moral, literary, and’ political. 
By the Author of “ the Democrat.” 8vo. pp. 285. 5s. Boards. 
Bell, Oxford-street. 1796. ; 

“The Democrat,” a novel, was mentioned in our 19th vol. p. 207. 
The author now presents us with various essays, which, as the preface 
states, are * the outiaas of a common-place-book to which, in the 
course of 25 years, he has committed his thoughts.’ Selections from 





* See Rev. vol. xi. p. 226. 
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the accumulated indastry of so long a period of time led us to ex 

no common matters. We have, however, turned over all the leaves 
of the volume, without finding any thing very new, very good, of 
very absurd ; and we class it among those every-day publications 





which the world can exist with, or without, equally well. Tay 


Art. 47. 4 Reply to the Strictures of the Monthly Reviewers, in Fe- 
bruary 1797, on the Tragedy of the Battle of Eddington. By 
J. Penn, Esq. 8vo. pp. 41. 1s R. White. 1797. 

In our 22d vol. p. 231. we noticed with approbation the letters 
‘on the drama annexed to the second edition of the Battle of Edding- 
ton. Of those letters these strictures form a sort of continuation. 
They are written with good sense and candour: but it is obviously im- 
proper in us to enter into a detailed examination of them. The author 
no doubt feels with Don Augustin de Moutiano, whose critical disqui- 
‘sitions created the’ reputation of his tragedy: ‘ Quanto queda dicho 
di mi Virginia, es en algun modo una satisfaccion aniicipada a los cargos, 
que justamente temo, que me hagan los criticos. No se alucinaran sin duda 
con las ilysiones del amor propio, que sen las que pueden haberme desiumbrado 
a mi.” 

Art. 48. The Chronicle of the Kings of England, from the Norman 
Conquest, unto the present Time. By R. Dodsley. A new 
Edition enlarged. 1zmo. pp. 156. 2s. Vernor and Hood, &c. 
This is not an unskilful imitation of the style of the Chronicle 


of the Jewish Kings: but there certainly might have been a better 


selection of the chief events in each reign, than such as the ridiculous 
story of the contract between the Devil and Cromwell, &c. for we 
can hardly imagine that it was the intention of the author, by such 
gross absurdities, to strengthen the resemblance between his work 


De 


and the Bible. A. At, 


Art. 49. An Appeal to Impartial Posterity, by Madame Roland, Wife 

of the Minister of the Interior. Translated from the French Ori- 

inal. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 2 Vola 
oards. Johnson. 1796. 

In our account of the first edition of this translation, particularly 

of the fourth part, (see Rev. vol. xix. Appendix, p. 506.) we com- 
lained of the negligence with which the translator had executed his 
task. In the present edition, we find the whole revised and consider- 
ably improved. We have examined it in many parts, and in those 
paragraplis in which the French idiom had before prevailed to a dis- 
gusting degree, the English style has now assumed its native charace 
teristics, In most of the places which we formerly particularized as 
incorrect, we observe that the necessary alterations have been made ¢ 
but we can point out several instances in which improvement is still 
ossible. . 

Vol. i. p.124. * Casting about for expedients’ is too colloquial an 
expression. P.159. Madame R. is made to say, speaking of M. 
and Madame Robert, ‘ Nor did I ever see them, or speak of them 
afterwards :’ yet, in the next page, she mentions their meeting again 
¢a few months afterwards.” ‘The French expression “ je ne les revis 


plus’? here means only that she saw them no more at that time; that is, 
during 
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during the stay which they then made at Paris. P. 187. Speaking 
of the ingenuousness of Roland’s character, his lady says of him, 
« His book is always open:’ this is too literal a rendéring of the 
French expression ; it should have been, the book of his heart is al- 
ways open. , 

P. 191. and Part il, p. 158, the mat ay editor still translates 
Madame R.’s signature ‘ Roland, formerly Phlipon ;’ instead of born 
Phlipon. We objected to this before. (See Rev. Appendix, vol. xvii. 
: Vol. A. (Part iv.) p. 57. we perceive a manifest improvement. In 
the first edition, the present tense had here been used, when speaking 
of past events, though the original was not guilty of this deviation 
from propriety. It 1s now corrected ; and we observe this amendment 
in several places, 

In our Appendix, vol. xix. p. 509. we pointed out a passage 
which seemed to indicate that Madame R. was almost, if not quite, 
an atheist: but, not having then seen the original, we hesitated to 
admit the idea. In this second edition, however, the sense of that 
passage is still the same ; and on examining the French, which is now 
before us, we find that the meaning is accurately given. We copy 
Madame R.’s words ; ** Fe m’en tiens a Phomme que vous connoissez, me 
moque du diable, F ne crois gueres en Dieu,’ Still we know not how 
far this expression should be taken seriously, nor whether this infide- 
lity ought to be imputed to her. In one of her farewell letters, just 
before oo execution, she says, (vol. I. p.135.) “* C’est une Providence 
qui a tout conduit.’’—English edit. p. 124. ‘ It was Providence that 
conducted every thing.’ 

We are well aware of the difficulty, in translating from a foreign 
language, of preserving the purity of that in which the translator 
wtites ; and much allowance should be made for the appearance of 
foreign idiom and construction at intervals. Indeed, we think this 
difficulty so nearly insurmountable, that we should ever hesitate to 
quote a translation as authority for the language which is used in it ; 
except in cases in which the most severe attention has been paid, and 
revision after revision has taken place; and these scrupulous duties, 
we believe, are seldom fulfilled. Perhaps the only mode by which a 
translator could entirely naturalize his MS. would be, after all his 
own labours had been exerted, by submitting it to the correction of 
some competent friend, whose ideas had not been dwelling on the 
foreign dialect, and who would therefore most readily observe its in- 
trusion on his native tongue.—With these allowances, it must be ac- 
knowleged that the present work now makes a very respectable aps 
pearance. 

Would not a well-selected portrait of Madame Roland have been 
an agreeable addition to these volumes ? 


Art. 50. 4 Leiter on the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia, addressed 
to Elizabeth Countess of Pembroke, By the Rev. William Coxe, 
8vo, 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

Admitting that the Druidical religion was the patrimony of the 
Cimbric nations; that the Belge were a Cimbric tribe; and that 
descendants of the Belge continued, even so Jate as under Charles 

Rey, May, 1797. J magne, 
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magne, to occupy the wolds of Westphalia ; it will not appear ims 
probable that a judicial institution, which has been traced back to 
that zra, should really be of Druidical origin. The Fehm-gericht, 
(* Court of mainprise) or Secret Tribunal, bears at least a stron 
resemblance to those courts of justice, of which our Welsh antiquaries 
have lately revealed so many particulars. The numerous judges bound 
by oath to stand by each other at the risk of life, in executing the sen- 
tence of the bench ; the assemblages by. stake and stone on the green 
grass; the frequent infliction of the penalty of excommunication, which 
was propagated by a kind of invisible sympathy far beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil sovereign; the distinct order, the state within the state, 
formed by these magistrates and their connexions;—all tally exactly 
with the best authenticated accounts of the Bardic institutions. 
(See Rev. vol. xii. N.S: p. 19.) Nor is it surprizing that a Druidi- 
eal Tribunal should first make its appearance in history, precisely at 
the period of the conversion of the Sovereign to Christianity :—for 
the votaries of Druidism every where welcomed Christianity with ex- 
traordinary readiness: whereas the Gothic heathens received it un- 
willingly, and were converted slowly, and by the most ludicrous ‘ac- 
commodation of the missionaries. (See Keysler’s Antig. Sept. p. 358.) 
The Bardic civil polity, therefore, was likely to superinduce itself 
on the state at the very time of their becoming the patronized sect. 
The inquiries of Mr. Coxe do not comprize what has been written 
concerning this period of the institution: but they collect most of 
what the elder Latin antiquaries of the Germans have left respecting 
its history, subsequeutly to the time of Charlemagne. Its ascendancy 
appears ever to have been proportioned to the necessity for so for- 
midable a system of coercion. During the age of feudal anarchy, it 
was often the main pillar of police ; -and it gradually melted away as 


_ the Sovereign became the protecter of order, and the reformer of the 


laws. The mode of proceeding is thus detailed at length in an old 
chronicle : 

‘© The meeting, in order to be competent, must consist of the 
Free Count and at least fourteen Assessors ; the door being closed, the 
Judge can neither rise until the whole process is concluded, nor sur- 
render his place to another person, excepting the Emperor, should 
he happen to be present. The Assessor who accuses, takes an oath 
that the delinquent is guilty of the crime ; and immediately the name 
of the accused is written down in a book, called the Book of Blood ; 
if another than an Assessor accuses, he is brought into the Court 
holding the writ of accusation folded up in his hands, with a green 
cross, and a pair of white gloves. The Assessor was accustomed to 
touch those whom they called to judgment slightly with a rod, or to 
whisper these mysterious words, * ds good bread is eaten elsewhere as 
this Should four Assessors surprise a person in the commission of 


flagrant crimes, they are empowered to try and hang him up on the 
spot. 








* We bow to the authority of the etymologist Adelung, without 


"being convinced that the words do not mean Court of acorns. The 


Judges might ballot with acorns. 
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s¢ Six weeks and three days are allowed for the appearance of 


the culprit ; and the writ of accusation is given to two Assessors, 
who declare, with an oath, that they will make the citation at the 
stated time, and inform the Court when they shall have effected it, 
Should the person who is summoned conceal himself, letters are 
written to those among whom he is hid, signifying that he ought to 
surrender himself at a given time and place ; and if he has taken an 
asylum in a fortified castle, the Citator goes either by night or by 
day, on foot or on horseback, cuts out three slips from a wooden 
rail, and places in the incision, a coin and the writ of citation. He 
keeps the three slips as a memorial that he has executed his com- 
mission, and calls out to the Porter, to inform the man who has 
taken refuge within, that he is summoned, and will find the writ en- 
closed in the rail. If the accused can no where be found, the As- 
sessors proclaim him guilty towards the four corners of the world. 
If, after three summonses, the accused does not appear, the Judge 
declares that he will proceed against him, as contumacious, and pro- 
nounce sentence on a stated day; having first proclaimed his name 
four times, he commands him to attend, and answer to the charge. If 
after these summonses the accused does not make his appearance, the 
Judge proclaims, * In consequence of the supreme law, which Charle- 
magne sanctioned, and Pope Leo confirmed, and which Princes,Counts, 
Nobles, Freemen, in the Saxon land, have sworn to observe, I cast this 
man from the highest to the lowest degree ; I deprive him of all privi- 
leges, liberties, immunities, and rights ; I subject him to the Royal Ban, 
to hatred, to execrations, to hostility, and to the greatest possible pu- 
nishment which can be conceived by man. I render him incapable of 
all law and pardon; Achloes, Rechloes, Segeloes, Wedeloes. Lastly, ac- 
cording to the laws of this Tribunal, I condemn him to death: I ad- 
juge his neck to the halter, his body to birds of prey, to be consumed 
in the air ; his soul I commend to God ; his fiefs and estates, if he has 
any, I pronounce to have lapsed to the Sovereign: I declare his wife 
a widow, and his children orphans.’ After these words, he throws 
a halter, or a branch of willow twisted, beyond the place of judg- 
ment : the Assessors spit, and confirm the sentence. This sentence is 
then forwarded to all the other Courts, with orders to hang up the 
delinquent wheresoever he is found, on the next tree. 

‘¢ If the accused appears at the Tribunal, his accusation is read, 
and the accuser confirms the truth, by a solemn oath. The opi- 
nions of the Assessors are then taken, by means of a string touched 
by those who pass sentence of death. Should'the accused think the 
sentence unjust, he is permitted to declare it, and to remain till he 
is convicted by witnesses. ‘There is no appeal but to the Emperor. 
The Judge who passes sentence,. as well as the Assessors, must be 
fasting, and bare headed; without a robe, gloves, or any species of 
arms. The condemned person is then consigned to one of the 
younger Assessors, who, if he finds himself unequal to the task, can 
require the aid of another, and with his assistance, hangs up the un, 
fortunate delinquent *.”’ 
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Art. 51. 4 Triplet of Inventions, Sc. By Thomas Northmore, 
Esq. M.A. F.A.S. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 

AnAttic simplicity of taste, and an English precision of argument, 
distinguish this writer. In this pamphlet, he suggests, 1st, a plan 
of a nocturnal telegraph, in which the changes rung on the position 
of four lamps are to form the various signals. 2. He proposes a pa- 
sigraphy by means of numbers, according to which the correspond- 
ing words of all languages would be represented by the same numeri- 
an figures. 3. He recommends a new anatomical nomenclature, in 
which the unintelligible Greek technical terms should be exchanged 
for more adapted and more popular words. ‘This last scheme might, 
we apprehend, be greatly improved by inquiring at the shambles 
for the native words already in vulgar use. 


Art. 52. Hints to Public Speakers ; intended for young Barristers, 
Students at Law,*and all others who may wish to improve their 
Delivery, and attain a just and graceful Elocution. By J. Knox, 
A.M. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Murray and Highley. 1797. 

The polite scholar may pronounce the rules and observations in 
this tract to be too trite and obvious; yet many, even of our eminent 
speakers in the senate, as well as at the bar, appear to have paid too 
little regard to the truth of them. If, indeed, these precepts be je- 
june, they are neither prolix nor numerous; and if many be thought 
minute and trivial, let it be considered that they are addressed to very 
young students in the art of speaking. Indeed, with due deference 
to grave rhetoricians, it may be questioned whether this art, inas- 
much as it is confined to emphasis, gesture, and tone, by the author 
of this treatise, be not more suited to school-boys, and to be classed 
with dancing, &c. than calculated for men whose capacities are more 
enlarged, and more seriously employed. That practice and habit 
may conduce much to correct the faults of voice and manner ma 
readily be granted: but very little diligence, exercised at the earlier 
period of life, might have prevented, in a great measure, those auk- 
ward ‘gestures and harsh tones which the youngest Barrister would 
find it now too late to alter or improve. 

Whatever may be this author’s skill in elocution, he appears by 
no means expert in the art of writing. His style and diction deserve 
not the praise either of elegance or correctness. The first page of 
the book will confirm these remarks on his composition. It opens 
thus: 

¢ Of speaking ;—how to make yourself heard without difficulty. 
The first thing to which a speaker ought to attend when he gets up is 
to make himself heard not only with ease to himself, but to those who 
compose his auditory.; for if he is not’ heard without difficulty by 
them, they will not give themselves the trouble of artending, as they 
are unwilling to plague themselves about that which requires so much 
of their attention. Besides the ear being at such great pains to make 
out the words, the mind wou/d thereby be inattentive to the matter 
delivered.’ 


The incorrect changes of tenses, the repetition of the same 
words, and the vulgarity of some of the phrases, contained in this 
passages 
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passage, must be manifest to every reader of common taste and eru- 
dition. 

‘ To avoid these inconveniencies, (proceeds the author,) you ought 
to have a clear strong voice,’ &c. This mode of precept reminds ué 
of a recipe in an old book on the art of cookery :—how to dress a 
dolphin, “ First catch a dolphin,” &c, 

Page 10 presents us with rules tur varying the voice ;—of a high 
or a low tone, a vehement or a soft one, we can readily, with the au- 
thor, form a clear notion: but we do not easily apprehend the mean- 
ing of the terms a swift and a slow tone. Page 23, Mr. Garrick is said 
to have spoken some fine lines in the character ot Lear, with a heart- 
felt and deplorabletone. Page 71, an important and very difficult pre- 
cept is introduced. ‘ The head, how to manage it.’ The author 
advises that it should not be extravagantly stretched out, as this is a 
mark of arrogance and haughtiness, &c. It ought continually to be 
kept up, and as it were modestly erect ; a state and position that Nas 
ture requires :—but ¢ it is not handsome for the head to continue al- 
ways fixed in one immoveable posture, as if you had no joint in your 
neck ; nor is it on the other hand pleasing for it to be constantly 
moving and throwing itself about at every turn of expression, an ers 
ror too commonly practised.” 

We are induced to apprehend that, on the whole, these few well: 
meant hints will contribute little to improve the graces of modern 
elocution.- We do not object to the general truths that may be found 
in this treatise, but to a total want of investigation of principles, so 
necessary to render rules of weight and authority with inquisitive 
minds ; and to a deficiency, almost universally prevailing in the tract, 
of those attractions of style and phrases which render precepts per- 
spicuous to the understanding, and amusing to the fancy. 


Art. 53. Aids to Nature: containing a plain and easy Method of 
establishing and preserving Health in Childhood, and continuing 
it through Life, particularly Asthmatics and all Complaints arisin 
from Deformity of Body, and that Deformity cured, or st | 
assisted (though born with it) both in Body and Limbs. By 
Captain Reynolds, Master of the Prince of Wales’s Royal Milita 
Academy at Durham-house, near Chelsea College. To which is 
prefixed, a Plan of Terms, Rules, &c. of the Academy. 4to. 
pp. 28. 1s. Lane. 1797. 

If literary accomplishments, even of the most common kind, be 
sought in the master of a military academy, we fear that this adver- 
tisement (as may be judged by the title-page) will not have much 
success :—but, with respect to the important qualifications of teach- 
ing boys to hold up their heads, push forwards their chests, turn out 
their toes, keep back their knees, &c. it is probable that Capt. R. 


Smyth. 


may be thought to vie with any drill serjeant in his majesty’s service. Aj 
Arve 
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Art, 54. The solemn Voice of Public Events, considered, &c. By 
A. Maclaine*, D.D. 4to. 15s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 





* Late of the Hague, 


The 
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The celebrity of the preacher’s name will sufficiently recommend 
this discourse to the British public. 


Art. 55. Lxckiel’s Warning to the Fews, applied to the threatened 
Invasions of Great Britain. Preached at Ash. By N. Nisbett, 
M.A. 8vo. 6d. Johnson. 

Piously and loyally adapted to the general purpose of discourses of 
this kind. The author pleads earnestly in justification of the war, on 
the part of the allied powers. 


Art. 56. The Duty of Christians to seek the Peace and Welfare of the 
Community, preached at Kingston upon Hull. By William Pen- 
dered. 8vo. 18. Johnson. 

Mr. P. merits commendation, as an able preacher of peace and 
good at amet We wish that we could have said as much in 
favour of all our divines, whose fast-sermons we have perused within 
these three or four years past. 


Art. 57. The Necessity and Duty of enlightening the Human Race. 
Delivered in the Church of St. Mary, Whittlesea. By George 
Burges, B. A. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 

A pulpit declaration of war against war is rather uncommon on 
these occasions and in these times. ‘The author has prefixed a manly 
avowal of his singularity, with an exposition of his motives for giving 
to the public a discourse, wearing a complexion so different from that 
of our late fast-sermons in general; and accounting for his departure 
from ‘ hallowed precedents,” &c. On this occasion we cannot with- 
hold from Mr. B. the praise of truly patriotic and pious intention: 
but we fear lest, instead of applause, he should meet with a ¢ railing 
accusation,’ from some of those who may be disposed to vindicate the 
present desolating war, on the ground of * Necessity and Justice :? 
a plea which he by no means acknowleges ; for he ‘ abominates’ all 
wars ‘ originating in any source but that of absolute self-defence.’— 
We have met with worse sentiments in many zealous and loyal dis- 
courses. 


Art. 58. By the Rev. L. H. Halloran. 8vo. pp.55. 2s. 
Exeter printed, and sold by M‘ Kenzie and Son. 

Our duty to God and our Country, and our patriotic perseverance 
in opposition to the inveterate enemies of both, (for, as such, Mr. H. 
strongly paints our hostile Neighbours on the Continent, ) are warmly 
inculcated in this well-written discourse :—to which the author has 
added a good charity sermon, on the Duties of Compassion and Be- 
nevolence. 


Art. 59. Love to our Country : preached in the Chapel of Mile End, 
New Town, Stepney. By the Rev. J. Cottingham, Minister of 
the said Chapel, and late of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 
1s. Levi. 

There is nothing in this plain, practical, and pious discourse, at 
which the smallest offence could be taken by any human being,—not 
even a French republican :—but there is enough to edify every well- 
disposed ‘hearer and reader ; particularly those whose hearts are not 

| hardened, 
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hardened against that most divine virtue, Universat Beneyo- 
LENCE! 


Art. 60. At St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton-street, Soho-square. By 
the Rev. Arthur O’Leary. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Coghlan, &c, 

Well adapted toa Catholic congregation, and to keep alive a high 
degree of good warm Christian hatred of the French,—on whom he 
preacher is very severe,—with now and then a stroke of pleasantry, 
sarcasm, and rough wit, happily fitted to fortify the audience against any 
attacks of drowsiness which might happen during the delivery of a lon 
discourse. The abilities and peculiar turn of Mr. O’ Leary are suffici- 
ently known. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 61. On the Deliverance of the Kingdom of Ireland from the Inva- 
sion lately attempted by the French, preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Jan. 1, 1797, and in St. Peter’s on the 8th of 
January; and preached in the same Church on January 15th, at 
the Request of the Parishioners in Vestry assembled, and published 
at their Desire. By the Rev. Richard Graves, B.D. M.R.I.A. 
junior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. pp. 36. 1s. 
Dilly, London. 1797. 

On the Christian and truly rational principle, that all events are 
under the direction of a wise and mercifal Providence, the ingenious 
author of this discourse endeavours to excite in the hearts of his audi- 
tors, and of his countrymen at large, the sentiments of religious gra- 
titude for the deliveranee of Ireland from the late threatens’ invasion. 
When we observe the patriotic and pious sentiments and the animated 
language of this discourse, in connection with the interesting event 
which occasioned it, we are not surprised that the preacher was soli- 
cited to repeat it several times ; and we can have little doubt that it 
has been received in Ireland from the press with as much applause as 
it was heard from the pulpit, or that, it will find many admirers 
on this side of the water. The writer has, perhaps, indulged him- 
self farther than was necessary, or strictly just, in criminatory lan- 
guage against the enemy, and against those of his fellow-citizens who 
may have leaned towards their political principles: but the leading 
sentiments of the discourse are just ; its exhortations to moral reform. 
ation, and to vigorous exertions for the relief of distress, for the 
diffusion of knowlege, and for the encouragement of virtuous manners, 
are animated ; and, with some candid allowances, the sermon may be 


read with pleasure and profit even by persons of opposite opinions and 
parties, 


Art. 62. The Path of the Fust like the shining Light: occasioned by 
the Death of Henry Keene, Esq. Feb. 14, 1797, in the seventy- 
first Year of his Age. By James Dore. 8vo. ts. Gurney. 
Funeral sermons, especially among the Calvinistic dissenters, have 

such a general similarity ; unless something offers itself in the cha- 

racter of the person whose memory is celebrated, which may claim the 
attention of the public; that it is altogether unnecessary to give any 
particular account of their contents, or to enter into a minute examin- 
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ation of their merits. As we learn nothing more from this discourse 
concerning Mr. Keene, than that he was a very worthy man, and a 
very pious Chrigtian, we shall content ourselves with characterising 
this sermon as written in a neat rather than an animated style, and as 
abounding with sentiments which will render it acceptable to a pretty 
numerous class of Christians. 


Art. 63. The Believer waiting for his Change.—A:-Token of Re- 
spect to the Memory of Thomas Lewis, Esq. ; who departed this 
Life on the 4th of Dec. 1796.—Preached in the Chapel of Mile 
End, New Town, Stepney. By the Rev. J. Cottingphann, Mini- 
ster of the said Chapel, and late of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
Svo. 1s. Levi, &c. ; 
After a proper improvement of the text, Jos, xiv. 14. the preacher 

introduces a warm but perfectly decent encomium on his late worthy 
friend, whose departure gave immediate occasion to this discourse ; 
and who, doubtless, merited all that good report which is here con- 
secrated' to his memoty.—It appears that Mr, Lewis was a gentle- 
man of the mercantile profession. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Indagator mquires concerning a book of which he ¢ used to hear a 
good deal twenty years ago, intitled Noctes Nottinghamice, written 
hy Johnson, author of the Questiones Philosophice, who was a native 
of Nottingham,’ He wishes for some information respecting the 
nature of that work, or to know where it is to be had. We do not 
recollect any thing concerning it, nor do we find it in our General 
Index. We suspect that it was merely a Provincial publication. 





A Hertfordshire correspondent, whofe letter has the Baldock post 
mark, requests us to inform him which are the publications most pro- 
per for ‘ the perusal of a young man engaged in agricultural employ,’ 
‘To answer this question fully, and comprehensively, would at present 
entrench too much on our leisure and our limits; but we would sug- 
gest to this inquirer, that he will reap the result of much experience 
and practical knowlege, by diligently perusing the difiesems works of 
Dr. James Anderfon and Mr. Marshall ; particularly the Rural Eco 
nomy of the different counties published by the latter. 





A. B. alias A. Z. is before us, and remains with many other fub- 
jects of consideration. 





The letters of A.N.—O.W.M. from Dublin,—&c. are received, but 
we have neither time nor room to notice their contents in this Number, 





Mr. Wansey’s Fournal was reviewed in our Number for April, 
P- 424. 
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